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NIVER’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


By Harmon B. Niver, A. B., Teacher in New York 
City Public Schools. 


Price, 90 cents 


This book furnishes a narrative history of England for the 
higher grades of elementary schools. It traces not only the 
growth of those principles of liberty and self-government which 


are the common heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race, but also: 


the gradual development of the British Empire and its rise to 
the front rank of the world’s manufacturing and commercial 
powers. It is written in a clear and simple style, and lays 
especial stress upon the progress of civilization as exemplified 
f in literature and the arts. Questions and topics for home read- 
4 ~=6ing follow each section, and will encourage independent thought 
and supplement the work of the class-room. In the appendix 
®) are given lists of books easily accessible and especially suited 
i for reference. ‘The illustrations are numerous, appropriate, and 
attractive, and the maps helpful and not overcrowded. 





CHANCELLOR’S 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


By William E. Chancellor, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 


ARITHMETIC—STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Price, 30 cents each 


This series economizes the time of the teacher, and presents 
the essentials of these studies in the simplest and most graphic 
form. The books are well adapted for use in any class of be- 
ginners. The Arithmetic contains lessons upon the funda- 
mental operations, and also upon more advanced subjects. The 
problems are practical, interesting, and modern. The Studies 
in English is progressive in treatment and carfully graded. 
It includes lessons in language, grammar, and composition. 
The sentence is thoroughly treated. The Reading and 
Language Lessons is handsomely and completely illus- 
trated, and embodies a method that has been thoroughly tested 
with marked success in the class-room. 





CARTER’S NATURE STUDY 
WITH COMMON THINGS 


By M. H. Carter, Department of Elementary Science, 
New York Training School for Teachers. 


Price, 60 cents 


The object of this book is to teach young pupils how to ob- 
serve nature, to learn to answer the question ‘‘ What is it?’’ as 
a preparation for the future question ‘* Why is it?’’ The sub- 
jects of the lessons are fruits and vegetables, which can readily 
and economically be obtained for study. ‘The lessons are so 
arranged and of such length that they can be handled each in a 
single recitation, even in classes where the teacher has no special 
training in science. They are planned to set forth what the 
child can learn for himself in one hour about the subject of the 
day’s study. Each illustration tells a story, and is a model of 
arrangement and description, to be followed by the pupils, who 
are, however, to make their own drawings direct from the object 
itself. These lessons have been tested in the school-room, and 
will solve successfully the problem of an adequate elementary 
laboratory training for the lower grades. 








GOFF and MAYNE’S 
FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURE 


By Emmet S. Goff, late Professor of Horticulture, 
University of Wisconsin, and D. D. Mayne, Principal 
School of Agriculture, St. Anthony’s Park, Minn. 


Price, 80 cents 


While not too d fficult for boys and girls in the lower classes, 
this volume covers well the elements of agriculture in its various 
branches. Commencing with a simple discussion of the svil and 
its relations to plant life, it takes up, lesson by lesson. the prin- 
ciples that a farmer should understand to raise good crops and 
good live stock The last lessons deal with the simpler phases 
of landscape gardening, under the title ‘* Improvement of Home 
and School Yards.’’ Throughout, the lessons include simple 
laboratory exercises. The appendix contains tables showing 
the constituents of fodders and foods, formulas for areas, 
volumes, and the like, and diagrams of anima!s with the names 
of their parts. The book is thoroughly illustrated with cuts and 
diagrams, and with eight full-page colored plates of cattle, 
poultry, and fruits. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHJCAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I!!. 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ion'd Frmcipas ax ~| | SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


. feachers of today necd have | 
choolmafter, hif ) 0 Care or worry in regard vt APPROVE OF 


and Be//. Ythe times for the various period 


wie dijerentroms” ““ | Academic Caps and Gowns 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK For Graduation and otber Exercises in the High Schools, 


} Academies, and Normal Schools, because they are economical, 
rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, becoming, and appropriate-the uriform of the Educational Army, 
departments, and buildings, the Electric #ell being run automatically magnity the we meh ee undue emulation in dress, subduing 
onthe EXA ;I MINUTE set down inthe program for beginning and differences. and clothing all with the outward grace of equal fellow- 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the ship, save time and money in the closing weeks. 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 
Promptness and punctuality are secured. discipline promoted, and Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
— relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- | Rented for Introduction, $1.50 
You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic , 5 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will | Catalogue and sample on request. Shipped from Albany or 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will Chicago 


mention this Ad. COTRELL & LEONARD 
FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 48 ?-484 BROADWAY, - - ALBANY, N.Y. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will % % 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIR ST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK Werks: RACINE, WIS. 90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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ANDREWS 
NONOISE 
DESK 


The Desk that 


Makes no Noise 








New York City. 


150,000 
Andrews 
Desks 

in Use 
in the 
City 
Schools 
of 
Chicago 


Cuicaco Is HEADQUARTERS 


for school furniture. 80 per cent. of the school 
furniture manufactured is made in Chicago or 
within 100 miles of it. Deal with headquarters. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO.,OF CHICAGO 


ARE THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT ScHOOL DESK 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Are the longest established and most favorably known (est‘d 1865 ) 


ANDREWS NEW NONOISE DESK 
IS THE SCHOOL DESK OF TO-DAY 


Send for Catalogue, Prices, etc. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., 174-176 WABASH AVE , CHICAGO 
AGENTS WANTED 


xx 3x«x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «*«3« x 


School Entertainment Katalog | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 


Th m of this hterature. 700 books— 144 large i = i A de criptive list of pedagogical books and 
rego ; se pages iltustrated— revised to date teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 700 


over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, best books jisted. classified, many described. 


year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence. Free Ss oe. this, other published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 


\twr Adore, oS enn aherey . 
and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ?. We can supply any 
school or college book published e¢ther in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 
HINDS & NOBLE, 
*./uve you any school books (new or second-hand) you would like to convert into cash? 


We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 





Feel free to ask us any questions. 





e 6 Mow yu wo W, 


31-33-35 West 15th Street. 


States. 
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“Tg SCHOOL |= 

—_— __—. How important it is that the school-room should be equipped with the best 
| | | =: of everything that the child uses. Start the children right by seeing that all 
be} 





The world is not a playground. it is a school-room— Drummond 











the schools under your charge are supplied with 


ici DIXON'S sit PENCILS 


\\" t It seems like a little thing to speak about, but stop and think 
| n how often they are in the hands of the pupils and you will 

/ ( see how necessary it is to have the best. 
r\W Troubles that infest the school-room will disappear and 


A gritty, scratchy, or unevenly graded pencil is a serious 
drawback towards success in school work; it tries not only 
the nerves but the temper of both teacher and pu il; but a 
DIXON PENCIL is a positive delight. All grades, 
shapes, sizes, colors, and prices. 


| 4 j 

\ pie iN ; everything will run smoothly when they are used. 
‘ i) i 
4 alt 

P, \ 


Mention this publication, and send 16 cents in stamps 
and samples will be sent that will surprise you :: :: 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBi1E COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, vette 


Positions filled, 6,400. 
IN EMERGENC GET ne er 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
10 Baker Ave., 














E. EF. GAYLORD, Manager, Beverly, Mass. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 





31 Union Square NEW YORK 
occur frequently in School and Colleges 
during fall and winter months and must 


Sudden Vacancies be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 


ocated write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


n obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


™ AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


fatroduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Pr >fessors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americao and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


COMPLETED! 


STi RAGIERS WS 
ONTH*MONTH 
fal BOOKS 


FOR. PRIMARY GRADES 








Oldest and best known in U. S, Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwELi, Manager. 





Schermerhorn 




















MINS 





| Sepenemnmunenamenens 


‘vo! SEPTEMBER x1 


About 1,000 pages of new 
material for the primary 
teacher, correlating Nature 
Study with Language, 
Literature, etc. Suits well 
with any course of study. 


i EL KELLOGG @ Co. & 
cmicaeo NEW TORK * poston 


Paper Covers, 10 vols., one for each month (25c. 
each); set - - . = = $22 


Cloth (flexible). 3 vols.: Autumn and Winter, 
each, $1.25; Spring, $1.50; set - $3.50 


Large descriptive circular on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 














Chicago, Ill. | 
| 


1505 Penn, Ave., Washington. ' ing 





NEARLY  |/LLINOIS MEDICAL 
CHICAGO 

TCACH CTS Summer,Sghoot of 

Studied |Heman H. Brown, M. D. 











President 
o ae a |B. Drindig, Eads, M. D. 
edicine*, can 
10th Annual Session 
Ph Continuous .°. Course 
arm acy | Four Terms Yearly-October- 
January-April-July 
at | MEDICAL COURSE—Four 
| years of at least seven 
m = |__months each. 
[llinois | PHARMACY COURSE—Two 
| years of six months each. 
| TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
s | NURSES—Two years in 
Medical | practical study in resi- 
| dence -regular graduat- 
| ing course. 
College | For particulars apply to 
w. C. qanford, M. D., 
ecretary 
CHICAGO College, 180-190 
EDITION 1902-03 | Washington Bivd., 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
Gymnasium Paraphernalia. p k 
Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures _you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equa! basis of quality, and our pri es will 
prove aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any lime in competition. 


A. G Spalding G Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 


athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls - Mass 





ASK FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


SCHOOL DESKS 


aa ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS, 


CHURCH and 
HALL SEATING, 


OFFICE and 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE. 


Great variety of goods —Low prices. 
‘A” E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 
(Not in the trust ) 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 












Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 


Full Catalogue furnishea on receipt of 10 cents 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


ONE DIS ADV ANT AGE of a recommendation agency occasionally manifests itself. On Sept. 2, 1904, 
i Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich., telegraphed us from St. Albans, Vt., that 
he would like to meet a seventh prot teacher in our office the next day. ben he got here he found the teach- 
er waiting. After talking with her a while he came to the desk and said, *‘ I thought you would have more than 
one candidate.”’—* We didn’t think it ae poo A isn’t she good enough?”’—“O I shall take her, but I find there 
3 another vacancy and I thought a second candidate might do for that.” He was on his way home and it was 
impossible to, get a second candidate to him on the way. still only a single candidate. He wrote Sept. 
But he offered to meet her at Detroit and we sent her on, 8: ‘“*I met as Detroit yesterday, 
and have secured her for the ear at $500. As she preferred not to go back she is now here and ready for pment 
j ey much ood ame ae B in by 4 ae oy 7 — a er agency might have set candidates upon 
h St. , aad boarde: e train wit) em at Schenectady 
ind Utica, and had a dozen or more here; but he seems to prefer a RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
THE SUHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - ©.W.BARDEEN, - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 
Do not fail to visit our Kadium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 











f A \ TE R N Teachers’ 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY New York 


Agency 
Est.1890. Inc.1904 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O PRATT, Manager. 
HE BE ST THREE PuBLic ScHooL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HARRISBURG, Pa. 
enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
THE EDUC ATION AL EXCH ANGE employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


OUR TIMES 


Published Every Month of the Year 
A Review of Reviews for Teachers and Schools 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S EFFORT 

OR several years President Eliot of Harvard has urged the 

need of enlarging the school course of study. The pupil 

should be made acquainted with the world he lives in To 

aid the teacher in doing this we publish each month a carefully 
edited magazine, 

Invaluable in the School-Room 

OUR TIMES is a record of the current history of the world; it 

gives all the news of general interest; tells of notable people, 

events, inventions, and discoveries. It is especially fitted for 

the school, to aid in understanding events, geography, and pres- 

“ day history. There is no other magazine of the kind so 

valuable. 











A Very Important Improvement 

The need of broadening the work done in the schools is now 
recognized as a most important one; it is indispensable to make 
the pupil better acquainted with the world he lives in. It is to 
accomplish this that we publish OUR TIMES. Read daily or 
weekly, for a few minutes, it makes the pupil intelligent and 
broad minded. 

Needful in the School-Room 

The best teachers consider the study of Current Events as part 
of the school course, and OUR TIMES is precisely the thing 
needed. It omits all stories, scandals, suicides, executions, etc., 
that wndo the work of the teacher. Pupils want to read about the 
people and the doings in the world and OUR TIMFS has every- 
thing of real value concerning them. 

Geography and History 

OUR TIMES gives all the new geographical discoveries and 
events that make history; also new inventions, and notes about 
the great questions and men of the day. It presents just what 
every intelligent person ought to know. It has the cream of the 
best papers, 

Forming Clubs 

The price is 50 cents by the year, but it is easy to form a club 
of five or more and get OUR TIMES for a year for 40 cents. In 
Ohio, a teacher had an ‘‘entertainment’’ the last Friday after- 
noon of September; the pupils sold forty-four ten-cent tickets 
which gave them eleven copies, and yet it was a small country 
district. This can be done anywhere. 


E. L: KELLOGG 6G CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


SC HO OL A Graduate School of 

educational science 

furnishing thorough 

re] ra professional equip- 

ment for teachers 

PEDAGOG V wishiz to fit them- 

selves to become sup- 

-erintendents,principals, supervisors, and pro- 

fessors in Normal Schools and the pedagogical 

Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY 


piumay SHORTHAND 








Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 


ISAAC PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR. 


‘“‘Shorthand In- 
structor,’’ $1.50. 

‘A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’’ 50c. 


Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, New York 


DOCKET MONEY 


A RE you making use of your 











time to profitable advan- 
| tage? Would yoube in- 
| terested in a plan of work that is 
‘profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
|Would you not like to make 
‘the acquaintance of all the 
‘teachers in your vicinity? No 
‘capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours. Some of our agents will 
‘send in from $500 to $1,500 
worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 
E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 


Agency Dept., 61 East 9th Street 











| 
| 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


“2 ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Slant, Modified Siant, Vertical. 


Ask Stationer,. 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New York 





_ The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., works: camden, N. J. 
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From ASHER J, JACOBY, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milton, Mass. 





‘The Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics were introduced into our schools 
in September, 1903. The progressive arrangement of the work, the remark- 


able number and variety of excellent problems, the practical treatment of Will k 

the subject, the presentation of the hater methods found in daily use in | ma e you 
the business world, and the attractive style in which the books are issued, 
led me to believe it to be a series of great educational value, and actual LS T R 0 N G 

use has greatly strengthened this belief. I have not heard one adverse 


criticism from the teachers, but words of praise only.”’ 
Mitton, July 11, 1904. As a strengthening tonic in declining 


; 7” ; health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics, Parts One, Two and Three, are publishd by ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 


GHO MPSON, BRO COUN G CO., Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 


4 and strengthens the nerves, improves 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO the appetite and digestion, and gives 

restful sleep. 

gt R A N ~ f A 4% I ON MS It restores to the body nature’s strength- 

; ‘ giving phosphates, a defici f which 
Interlinear Literal means general dcihiak anette, tee. 

Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations pepsia, headache and nervousness. 


dood Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper— 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, paugel esaane aaa H { d’ 
Cognuogie Fv’ -\ DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia orsiord $s 
Acid Phosphate 
’ « 
® Relloag $ Elementary Psychology ® If your druggist can’t ng you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CHEMICcA ORKS, Provie 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 

















By AMOS M. KELLOGG 





This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 


good took for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of BOOKS 


the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages. for teaching French 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. Snustecueetecaanen 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York) WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. __[[errsecsm: CLass PINS 


High-grade work at low 


enable the teacher to place upon the Language, Botany, Natural History, prices. Write to us for illus- 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. Literature, Penmanship. acta 


: They are of great value in beautify- 
They cost very little and can be ne ha-aueskaaaen. y BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


used repeatedly. ' For 10c. we will send 1 Geography 33 and 35 Wisconsin St.» 
With their aid the teacher can illus- Map; I Language Stencil and our MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
trate lessons in Geography, History, complete list of stencils and charts. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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WN writing machines break down 
in their youth, but Remingtons 
have tough constitutions and, no mat- 
ter how hard the work they do, they 
are sure to reach a hale and vigorous 


For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


che Smith 
Premier 


<A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 
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Better ask about it to-day. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 
338 Broadway, New York 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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Full Time for All: 


The plan submitted to Mayor McClellan by Dr. 
Ettinger, principal of school No. 147, seems to solve 
the part-time problem for New York city as well as 
it is possible to solve it under present conditions. 
The intent of the public school system of New 
York is _to give every child instruction for five hours 
each day. At present, because it is claimed that there 
are insufficient accommodations, 81,000 children are 
being given instruction for only a part of those five 
hours. Dr. Ettinger’s plan will provide them with 
their full time rights, the change being accomplished 
simply by a little skill in administration. 

Most of the schools have playgrounds. These play- 
grounds are airy and well lighted. For such schools 
the board of education will be asked to purchase port- 
able desks, which can be easily folded up and stored 
away. That is all the extra expense that would be 
required to carry out Dr. Ettinger’s plan. 

This requisite having been provided, let the children 
in the school be divided into two groups. Each group 
will have different hours for recitations and remissions. 
But both groups will receive their proper five hours 
instruction each day. 

The first group will arrive at school at 8:30. They 
will remain there until 11:15, but the period from 
10:30 to 11:15, forty-five minutes, they will spend in 
the improvised school-rooms in the playgrounds. 
The other two hours,from the time these children 
arrive at school until 10:30 will be occupied reg- 
ularly in the ordinary classrooms. At 11:15 these 
children are dismissed, and they do not return until 
12:30. From. that time until 2:30 they are again at 
work in the school-rooms, and at 2:30 they are sent 
home for the day. 

Now what have those children received for the day? 
For four hours, two in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, they have been in their classrooms. For 
forty-five minutes they were in the playground, mak- 
ing four hours and forty-five minutes in all, which is 
precisely the amount of time that the full time children 
receive now. Five hours is used as a convenient 
round number, but the attendance at assembly re- 
duces the regular instruction by about fifteen minutes 
each day. 

So for one of the two groups of children into which 
each crowded school would be divided. The pupils in 
the second group will come to the school at 10:30. It 
will be remembered that 10:30 was the precise moment 
when group one left its classrooms and went into 
the playgrounds. Therefore, the classrooms will be 
vacant at that time, and group two can immediately 
occupy them. In the classrooms group two will re- 
main until 12:30, two hours, receiving regular instruc- 
tion. At 12:30 group two will be sent home for lunch, 
which is just the time, it will be recollected, when 
group one returns from lunch and needs the rooms 
again. 


The Ettinger Plan. 


At lunch, these second groups of children are allowed 
to remain until 1:45, when they, in their turn, return 
to the school building. The first group are still in 
the classrooms, however, and will remain in them un- 
til 2:30. So group two now goes to the desks in the 
playground and remains at them until 2:30. At that 
time the first set of pupils being dismissed to their 
homes for the day, the second set can ascend to the 
rooms thus vacated, and remain in them for two 
hours, until 4:30, when all teaching for the day 
ceases. 

Now, how have the children collected into this 
second body fared? They have had precisely the 
same advantages as their fellows in the preceding 
group. They received two hours instruction in their 
classrooms in the morning, two hours in the afternoon 
they were in the same rooms, and for forty-five 
minutes they, like the others, occupied the playground. 
Both sets of children obtained the full four hours and 
forty-five minutes tuition designed by the public 
school system of New York. No child in the school 
was on anything but whole time. 

The question arises, how many more children can be 
accommodated if this systemis adopted? The answer 
depends on the size of the playgrounds. Dr. Ettinger 
says that, if the plan were put into operation in his 
school, he could give full instruction to one .thousand 
more pupils, which would wipe out entirely the over- 
crowding in his building. He would then have no 
more half time classes there. The same thing, Dr. 
Ettinger says, would be true of school No. 1, at Henry 
and Catherine streets,and at another school in that 
neighborhood six hundred extra pupils could be re- 
ceived on full time. 

How the plan would work out for the entire city, 
Dr. Ettinger has not been able to ascertain. He be- 
lieves that it would practically eliminate the mischief 
of part-time classes. Few schools that have play- 
grounds would not be able to take care of more than 
their registration, and many could afford additional 
seats for those on part time at nearby schools which 
are without playground room. 

Altho the playgrounds would be thus utilized for 
studying, they would not loose their value for what 
they were built. The time given for physical train- 
ing could still be occupied for that purpose, the chairs 
and tables being removed into corners when the teach- 
ers desired it. Neither can objection be raised on the 
plea that the plan outlined involved too much shifting 
of classes in the building. Under the present de- 
partmental system, the children move from one room 
to another at the end of each forty-minute period, 
and this device would mean little more movement of 
the pupils than is at present in vogue. 

In fact, one of the leading merits of this scheme is 
the ease with which it would fit in to the departmental 
system. The two hours in which the children are in 
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the classrooms consist of three forty-minute periods, 
and the time they would be in the playgrounds is 
only five minutes longer than one such period. There- 
fore principals need not fear-that their present 
schedules would become disorganized. 

As compared with any other method suggested, Dr. 
Ettinger’s plan has many advantages. The sugges- 
tion that the crowded schools be given up to the prim- 
ary pupils, and that the upper grades of a number of 
schools be consolidated, thus utilizing the vacant sit- 
tings in those grades, is certainly better than that 
thousands of children be kept on half time, but it has 
serious faults. It is not desirable that even the older 
pupils should be compelled to travel far from their 
homes. The cost of such travel is considerable, and in 
the upper grades especially, very large classes mean 
little more than a seat to those present. No teacher 
can adequately teach sixty-five or seventy-five 
children. 

In some schools the assembly rooms are not used 
for classes. In such schools these assembly rooms 
could be made to take the place of the playgrounds, 
and the plan could work still more favorably. 

When it is considered that the hours are very 
favorable, no child being compelled to come too early, 
or so late that it is already exhausted by play, and 
when the additional fifteen minutes for the noon recess, 
no inconsiderable additional benefit to the child, is 
taken into account it will be seen that the board of 
education could hardly do better than adopt this 
plan of Dr.Ettinger, which the mayor has so strongly 
recommended to it. The original scheme of the day 
is, of course, the best. But that is designed for a situ- 
ation where all the children of a district are easily 
accommodated at the district school. Unhappily 
building delays or some set of causes have temporarily 
disturbed thatideal situation. The board must meet 
the present difficulty, and must in some manner, re- 
move the injustice of the half time. It appears as if 
Dr. Ettinger has solved for them their problem. 


PIX 
The Open Door to Education. 


The New York Herald has compiled this valuable 
list of educational institutions in New York City. 
What city in the world can equal it? 

Aquarium (free)—Under management of the Zoo- 
logical Society, Bronx Park. 

Battery Park—Seven missionary societies (employ- 
ment, advice, libraries). 

Newsboys’ Lodging House, near Newspaper Row 
—Food, school, gymnasium, baths, lectures, etc. 

Jack’s Snug Harbor, No. 190 Cherry street. 

Recreation Pier, Market street. 

Educational Alliance, No. 302 Madison street. 

Seward Park—Free open air gymnasium. 

University Settlement, No. 184 Eldridge street— 
Aid to sick, baths, clubs, classes, music. 

Pro-Cathedral, No. 130 Stanton street—Library, 
gymnasium, baths, clothing, dispensary. 

Clark Memorial House—Lectures, instruction, clubs. 

East Third Street Pier—Roof garden, music. 

Foot of Rivington street—Free baths. 

Houston and Stanton streets (Hamilton Fish Park) 
—Gymnasium, baths, etc. 

Christodora House, near 
Women’s clubs. 

Boys’ Club, Avenue A and Tenth street—Instruc- 
tion, thirty-two clubs, with 12,000 members; games, 
baths, music, lectures, etc. 
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Cooper Union—Art, science, literature, technical in- 
struction, libraries, etc. 

New York Historical Society, Second avenue and 
Ninth street—Museums, library, etc. 

Hebrew Technical Institute, Eighth street—Instruc- 
tion, libraries, baths. 

Grace Church Settlement, No. 41) East Thirteenth 
street—Clubs, athletic, military, etc. 

Industrial Christian Alliance, Bleecker street— 
Home, medicine, help, shops. 

Judson Memorial, Washington square—Lectures, 
library, ete. 

People’s Singing Classes, Choral Union, No. 41 Uni- 
versity place—Musical instruction. 

Astor Library, Lafayette Place—New York Public 
Library (forty branches). 

King’s Daughters, No. 156 Fifth avenue—Clubs, 
help. 

Y. M. C.A., West Twenty-third street—Instruction, 
social, gymnasium, employment, etc., (ten branches). 

Cooper Settlement, No. 269 Avenue C—Clubs, 
classes, banks, etc. 

Municipal Lodging House, Twenty-third street 
and First avenue—Free food, medicine, baths and 
beds three consecutive days. 

Warren Goddard House, No. 248 East Thirty- 
fourth street—Thirty clubs, classes, etc. 

Mott Memorial Library, No. 64 Madison avenue 
—Medical works. 

United Charities Building—Social service of every 
kind. 

College of the City of New York—Free college in- 
struction. 

Y. W. C. A., No. 7 East Fifteenth street-—Employ- 
ment, help, libraries, lectures, medicines, etc. 

Academy of Medicine, Forty-third street—Free 
medical library. 

American Institute, No. 19 West Forty-fourth street 
7, Museum. 

General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, 
opposite above—Instruction. 

New York Practical Aid Society, No. 311 West 
Forty-fifth street—Free Medical Aid, ete. 

Bartley House, No. 409 West Forty- -sixth street— 
Instruction, ete. 

Davis school, No. 471 West Fifty-seventh street— 
Technical instruction. 

Art Students’ League, Architectural League, So- 
ciety American Artists—Exhibitions. 

Central Park Zoo—Museum. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth avenue and 
Eighty-third street—Paintings, sculpture, etc. 

Ethical Culture School, Central Park West—In- 
struction. 

American Museum of Natural History, Columbus 
avenue and Eighty-first street. 

New York Trade School, First avenue and Sixty- 
seventh street—Technical instruction. 

East Side House Settlement, Sixty-sixth street and 
East River—Instruction, library, museum. 

Columbia university, Morningside Heights—Teach- 
ers’ College, Horace Mann school, Barnard college. 

New York University, University Heights. 

Bronx Park—Museum, instruction, etc. 

Four thousand free lectures yearly. 

Ninety-seven church missions and society homes 
for philanthropic work. 

Night school instruction in every branch of art, 
science, literature, music, mechanics, and the practical 
arts. 
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The Professional and Financial Side 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City 





Wake Ub. 


No profession, guild, trade, or class of workers is 
by the interest of outsiders raised to any command- 
ing or respectable standing. Who advanced the med- 
ical profession from its indifferent status of 1750 to 
its distinguished standing of 1904? Who dignified 
the law? From whom came the impetus that has put 
‘business men” at the forefront of American posi- 
tion. Centuries of dependence on the good-will and 
charity of the public have placed the teachers where 
dependence on good-will and charity would naturally 
place any one. Is the work you are doing possible to 
measure as full in value as the healing of bodies, the 
settling of quarrels, and the collection of dollars? Are 
you able to show as expert skill and as successful 
work as Lorenz, Choate, and Wanamaker? When 
you are and when you demand that all whe are un- 
willing to labor towards the same service shall be 
excluded from your profession, you will begin to be 
master of a success recognized as equal to any. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Henry C. Bapsitt. 


EP 


Are We Worth the Recompense That 
We Receive ? 


Much has been printed in the educational papers 
about the increase of salaries and the uplifting of the 
profession; but who, outside of those directly en- 
gaged in teaching, has seen it? We may halloo to 
each other forever and what will it avail us? To ac- 
complish anything we must prove to the public that 
we are worth more than the recompense that we re- 
ceive. This can be done in many ways, in part by 
the activity that we take in public affairs, in part by 
the way that we do our daily work. The public do 


not realize that we are underpaid; in fact the thought | 


“ce 


is, that the teacher has a “ great snap.’’ If wecould 
get before them what has been in the educational 
papers for the past year, this sentiment could be 
somewhat modified. 

Committees often bring up the following argument 
against any increase of salaries:’ ‘We can fill your 
place for less than we are paying you.” This in a cer- 
tain sense may be true, for we all know that if the 
office of the president of the United States was to be 
opened to the lowest bidder the place could be filled 
by good men for less than $10. per month; not- 
withstanding the fact that we are paying $50,000. 
per year and have good reasons to think that we 
should pay more. 

The way to overcome this is to stop the ability to 
fill our places at lower salaries. Just how to do this 
is hard to say, but sometimes we see things tried that 
I feel sure will not stop it. There is many an edu- 
ucated fool who can present diplomas galore or pass 
examinations with a high per cent., but we do not 
want him dealing with our children, neither will 
other people when they understand the results of 
poor teaching. Perhaps unionism should be intro- 
duced, but not the kind that we sometimes see used 
by labor unions. 1 should be thankful to see a union 
that would bar out all incompetents. When we 
arise en masse and say. that we will not teach or work 


beside an incompetent, then and not until then, will 
we be counted or considered in the case. Incompe- 
tents are bound to keep us down and should be torn 
off like leeches. In this last thought I have not con- 
sidered the cost to the children, where it applies a 
hundred-fold more strongly than to us, altho the 
public seem to have no realization of the fact. 

We were all pleased with the 7th Declaration in 
the report of the committee on resolutions of the 
N. E. A. at St. Louis, which says: 

“We believe that merit and merit alone should de- 
termine the employment and retention of teachers; 
that, after due probation, tenure of office should be 
permanent during efficiency and good behavior, and 
that promotions should be based on fitness, experi- 
ence, professional growth, and fidelity to duty. We 
especially commend the efforts that are being made 
in many parts of the country whereby teachers, 
school officials, and the general public working to- 
gether for a common purpose are securing better 
salaries for teachers and devising a better system 
for conserving the rights and privileges of all and for 
improving the efficiency of the schools.” 

One’s salary should correspond to what is expected 
of him in the conditionsin which he is made to liye, 
by the position which he fills. 

This the publie always overlooks, as can be proven 
by collecting estimates of the cost of living for, one 
who is in touch with the life and public spirit of 
the town, as all teachers most certainly should be. 

These estimates, if made hy those competent to 
judge, will show that few teachers receive what is 
due them. The table given will show this fact in 
one town and I think that it can be proven that it 
is true in many other towns. ‘This table was made 
by averaging the estimates of business and _profes- 
gional men in the town. 


Average Estimate for Yearly Cost of a Good Living in Adams, 


Massachusetts. 

For a Man (30 to 50 Years) with a Family. . 
House rent, $222.17 
Light and fuel, 88. 
Table (food, ice, ete.), 399 
Household repairs, additions, (furniture, dishes, etc.) 45 
Services (-ervant, housework, laundry, etc.), 153 
Clothing (and care of same), man, 79 

wife, 85 

children, pals 
Newspapers and magazines, 16 
Magazines (professional for lawyer, doctor, teacher, 

clergyman), 10 
Books (literary), 25: 
Books (professional), 77 
Charity and church, 47 
Public spirit (military, firemen, etc.), 10 
Society (lodge and club dues), 22 
Society (professional and association dues), 7 
Amusements, concerts, etc., 20 
Carfare and travel (professional conventions and 

meetings) 18 
Summer outing (self and family), 115 
Health (dentist, doctor, medicine for self and family) 26 
Insurance, fire and life, 91 
Hospitality, 44 
Savings for old. age, 256 

Total of average items $1872 
; For a Single Woman. 
Board and room, $224 
Services (washing, etc.), 32 
Clothing, 112 
Newspapers and magazines, 10 
Magazines (professional), 5 
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Books (literary), 8 
Books (professional), 8 
Church and charity, 13 
Amusements, concerts, etc., 10 
Carfare and travel (not recreation), 7 
Summer outing, 44 
Health (dentist, doctor, and medicine), 14 
Association dues, conventions, etc., 6 
Savings for old age, 89 


$582 


This average estimate when compared with the sal- 
aries paid to the teachers of the town is found to he 


far in excess to the average salary paid, andone man 
and eight women receive as much. 

We have heard talk of the correlation of subjects 
taught. There should also be a correlative ratio be 


tween the salary of the superintendent and that of 
the high school principal, the grammar school princi- 


pal, the grade teacher, etc. I presume that this was 
was well worked out when the New York city teach- 
ers made their forward movement. Their figures [ 
have not at hand to compare, but I have been inter- 
ested in gathering statistics from the cities and towns 
of Massachusetts with a population of over 10,000. 
To make the comparison as simple as possible I have 
tabled maximum salaries paid. Local facts may 
change the condition of things, but with local color- 
ing there should be no wide variation. It is not so 
great a matter how low the minimum salary may be, 
if the salary continues to increase to the maximum. 
That maximum should be a fixed amount toward 
which we should work and reach in due time after 
proving our ability and disposition to truly fill our 
positions. 
The following shows the answers to my inquiries: 
Number of towns and cities of over 10,- 
000 population 
Not counting Boston and Worcester (where 
supervisors are employed) 
Not counting those that employ no men 
below high school 
Not counting those from which no reply 
was received, 


Number of places compared 36 


Average salary paid superinten- 
dent, 

Average salary paid high school 
principal, 

Average salary paid grammar 
school principal (men), 

Average salary paid grammar 
school principal (women) 


$2,544 100 per cent. 


2,358 92.7 
1,580 62.1 


878 34.6 
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In the above comparison of women principals’ sal- 
aries there are only thirty places compared, as six of 
the towns do not employ women principals above the 
primary grades. 

It seems a logical conclusion that the high school 
principal’s salary should be over 90 per cent. of the 
superintendent’s salary, men grammar school princi- 
pals should receive over 60 per cent. of the super- 
intendent’s salary, and the women principals of the 
grammar school about 35 per cent of the superinten- 
dent’s salary. This can be worked out for the grade 
teacher if one has enough of the facts on which to 
base a computation. 

This seems well if the superintendent’s salary is 
high enough, that on which the per cent. is based. 
From the table of average estimates of the cost of 
living the average’ pay of a man should be $1,872. 
Is it reasonable to say that this should be near the 
maximum pay of the men who receive the minimum 
salaries in that town? 

From this a new table of maximum salaries for that 
town may be constructed. 

Men grammar school principals’ pay, 60 per cent. 
of superintendents’ pay, $1,800. 

High school principals’ pay, 90 per cent. of super- 
intendents’ pay, $2,700. 

Superintendent’s pay, 100 per cent. of superinten- 
dents’ pay, $3,000. 

The women grammar school principals’ salary on 
the basis will be about $1,000. 

Altho this table calls for more than is paid in the 
town it is none too much to provide for a successful 
living in that town, and is much less than what most 
of the professions pay to a successful man. 

My experience leads me to think that the public 
does not want in their schools men who are not cap- . 
able of being successful in other walks of life. While 
on the other hand they seem unwilling to pay for 
successful men. Hence I feel that Dr. De Garmo’s 
criticism is just, that “our schools have become 
very effeminate because the school officials have been 
unable (?) to hire more than a very small number 
of strong men.” 

Again some one has said that our schools are in- 
trusted to young girls and feeble men, the salaries 
paid attract no others. 

Are we worth the recompense that we receive? If 
so let us deport ourselves in such a manner that the 
public may realize it. M. A. ARNOLD, 

Principal the Renfrew School. 

Adams, Mass. 





The Renfrew School, 
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New York City’s Great High School of Commerce. 


When the High School of Commerce was opened 
in New York last year, it was the first public insti- 
tution of that nature in America. There were busi- 
ness colleges and commercial schools in plenty, some 
doing excellent work, but there was nothing which 
corresponded closely to the design on which the School 
of Commerce was founded. Already, however, the 
plans are forming for a flattering imitation. Chicago 
must have a school of commerce, too, and as she will 
devote half a million dollars to the building, exclus- 
ive of site or equipment, the value of the New York 
school has evidently been taken much to heart. 

Just two years ago this month the School of Com- 
merce was opened. It occupied two old buildings 
and enrolled some 600 pupils. Last year the num- 
ber of boys had increased to about 1,000 and this 
September 1,600 boys, already treble the number that 
first applied, have presented themselves for attendance. 


The school last fall moved into its own building, 
one which in dignity and appropriateness holds a high 
rank, even in New York, and which was supposed to 
have been planned on a very capacious scale. The 
front on Sixty-fifth street is wide, and the building 
stretches back until Sixty-sixth street is reached. 
But the accommodations are already crowded, so 
crowded that the pleasant library is being transformed, 
much to the grief of the students, into three tempor- 
ary recitation rooms. One hundred feet additional 
has therefore been acquired adjoining the present 
structure, and upon this space an enlargement will 
soon be built. It is hoped that other high schools of 
a similar nature will be provided by the city before 
anything like an undue crowding of pupils is permitted 
to take place. 

Antwerp was probably the first city to provide for 
its boys a school which in a scholarly and widely 
practical way .hould equip them 








High School of Commerce, New York City. 





for the pursuits of commerce. 
Such wise commercial innovations 
are one secret of the great wealth 
and productive capacity for which 
the little kingdom of Belgium is 
famous. The plan has been fol- 
lowed in Paris, and in several of 
the German cities splendid edifices 
house fine commercial schools. 
Those at Cologne and Leipzig, 
which have been munificently 
favored by the liberal-minded 
chambers of commerce of those 
cities, have an especially wide 
reputation. In London is a 
school on a somewhat different 
pattern. 

These European schools differ 
widely, however, from their New 
World colleague. They are really 
commercial colleges. They de- 
mand a preliminary training which 
has been carried much further 
than the New York school re- 
quires. Here boys are received 
from the eighth grade of the gram- 
mar school. The age of entrance 
is generally fourteen. Abroad the 
case is different. More rigid re- 
quirements are asked from the 
prospective pupils, in Germany 
approaching the requirement of a 
gymnasium education. Also, the 
New York School of Commerce is 
supported entirely by the state. 
The students pay nothing, not 
even for the materials used by 
them in the laboratories. In Europe 
tuition is invariably charged. 

The age of the boys influences 
fundamentally the character of 
this curriculum, and differentiates 
it from its European models. This: 
school has an ideal of its own. It 
is not a “business college.’’ It is 
not the commercial college of a 
university. It is essentially a high 
school. It offers to the grammar 
school boy an alternative to the 
regular high school course, and it 
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offers that alternative with a distinctive purpose of him one, two, or a dozen subjects which will be im- 
its own. mediately helpful in obtaining a position in a store or 
rr ‘ . ” ny * 
Ihe “business college” takes any person, of any office. Even where the studies are arranged into a 
age, and generally of any acquirements, and teaches course, all of which must be successfully passed to 
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The High School of Commerce in Session. 
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obtain a diploma, there is little correlation in the 
teaching. The aim is practical thruout. The pupil 
desires in as short a time as possible to obtain the 
knowledge and skill in certain pursuits which are 
deemed sufficient in trade circles to entitle the pos- 
sessor to be paid a salary. There is no thought of 
culture, no attempt at a general mental training, no 
regard paid to character building. These things the 
students must obtain elsewhere. The “business col- 
lege” teaches him to write a hundred and twenty 
words a minute from dictation, or 
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sions from what to others would be unrelated phe- 
nomena, he cannot in ten years render much more 
efficient service to his employer’s company, and attain 
to a greater responsibility and reward than will one of 
equal natural endowment who has never received this 
discipline. 

The High School of Commerce has another task. 
Its pupils are not old enough to receive university 
training. They are rather to be trained for the uni- 
versity. But that training can be given in such a way 





to open a set of double entry 
books. ‘The specific task set is at- 
tended to and no more. This is 
not said in disparagement of the 
business college. Its value is recog- 
nized. But it confines itself to 
certain kinds of purely practical 
training which, if adequately ac- 
quired, have an immediate money 
value. 

The college of commerce of a 
university is at the other end of 
the scale. It demands the passage 
of an entrance examination of at 
least a high standard,—as high, 
altho not necessarily the same, as 
that required of the candidate for 
the school of arts. The collegians 
will therefore be men, not boys. 
These men will be instructed in 
what may be described as the 
philosophy of business. For busi- 
ness has a philosophy as well as 
has literatnre or science, only more 
uncertain and more subject to ab- 
erration from unforeseeable causes. 
The courses in railroad transporta- 
tion now offered to the arts men 
at Harvard and Yale are illustra- 
tions of the studies in a college 
of commerce. In those courses not 
only are the statistics of railroads 
presented in a systematized man- 
ner, but there are also presented 
the fundamental facts which those 
figures show forth, the theory of 
railroad traffic, the philosophy of 
transportation. This knowledge 
could never be acquired in a 
freight shed or in a switching yard. 
Only a mind of wonderful brilliance 
and depth could grasp it from the 
president’s desk, and even that 
mind would miss many salient 
points or see them in false relations. 

It is not expected that every 
young man who completes success- 
fully such a college training in 
railroad operations and_ profits 
will immediately be competent to 
assume the general manager's duties or to preside 
over the board of directors. In his way he would be 
just as helpless as would be a brakeman or a freight 
handler suddenly placed in charge of a transconti- 
nental system. But the man thus collegiately equipped 
will learn. And he will learn rapidly. It would be 
strange indeed if, with a mind stored with all that 
books can tell about the business in which he takes a 
part, and particularly with a mind trained to see the 
relation of facts to facts, and to show general conclu- 














James J. Sheppard, Principal, at His Office Desk. 


that if, upon graduation from the high school, the boy 
elects to enter immediately upon a business career he 
will have at his disposal the commercial money value 
which the business school gives, and, in addition, the 
solid foundations of a systematic education which pre- 
vent him from being merely a commercial asset. If, 
on the other hand, he can pursue his studies at a uni- 
versity, he will carry to that higher school of com- 
merce a far better equipment than any previous in- 
struction in America has been able to afford. In both 
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The Faculty. 


cases, whether his immediate future is to be spent in 
the office or in the lecture hall, he will have during 
four years been given the advantage of physical, men- 
tal, and moral growth. The relation has not been a 
pecuniary one. Physical vigor, general mental health, 
moral appreciation have not been disregarded. 

With such objects the curriculum is formed. The 
boy must receive a firm mathematical foundation. 
There is also no barbaric subscription to the theory 
that it is useless for a business man to speak and write 
good English and enjoy good literature. He will 
study the English tongue in the choicest utterances 
which it has given forth, for the attempt is not aban- 
doned, difficult as it is, to awaken in minds unrespons- 
ive to literary beauty the love of high literature. The 
responsive boys need only direction. All, however, 
must speak and write English without those solecisms 
and grammatical crimes which, heard with unswerving 
repetition on every street and in all public places, 
make one doubt whether American education really 
does educate. 

The graduate of this school is not to go forth a 
clown to whom the past of his country and his race is 
a void unknown. The conditions and knowledge of 
the present will be thrown against the historic back- 
ground of the world’s past. So history is a prominent 
subject at every stage in the school’s course. 

The first year an attempt will be made by a knowl- 
edge of Roman and Greek history to erect in the 
boy’s mind the mighty scaffolding upon which the 
laws and thoughts of modern man rest. The next 
year will be given to medieval and general modern 
history. In the third year attention will be devoted 
to England, as the preparation for that study of Amer- 
ican institutions with which the historical course will, 
in the last year, close. In all but the account of the 
ancient world, especial attention will be devoted to 
economic history and geography, and when American 
history is reached, to its industrial and constitutional 
aspects. 


So far the studies differ little from those familiar in 
every high school. There are besides many distinctive 
features. The first of these isan emphasis upon 
modern languages. In the first year an elective is 
offered between German, French, and Spanish. Four 
periods a week must be devoted to these languages 
straight thru until graduation is reached, the pupil 
choosing, each year, whether he will continue in 
advanced style, or begin on a new language. Besides 
the evident commercial value, there is thus given the 
opportunity of acquiring that “other mind” which 
seems only to be obtained by adding the knowledge 
of a second language to the use of our mother tongue. 
It may be added that the foreign languages are all 
taught by foreigners. 

The second variation is in the important position as- 
signed to science. In the first year, biology is re- 
quired, and required for as many hours as is either 
English or mathematics. In the biological labor- 
atory particular attention is given to the materials of 
commerce. The following year chemistry takes the 
place of biology, and this is succeeded by physics, to 
which are devoted more hours a week than is given to 
any other subject. In the senior class, economics 
takes the place of the scientific course. 

At the very threshold of the school the boy is re- 
quired to learn stenography. Not the stenography 
which will enable him to become a court reporter or 
to follow the rapid delivery of a stump speaker, but 
enough stenography to enable him to report the lec- 
tures in the subsequent years of the school, and per- 
form ordinary commercial work. As the stress is laid 
upon form rather than rapidity, the student soon ar- 
rives at the point where he can make his own mem- 
oranda in shorthand, a nimmense saving in all his 
future studies and occupations, whatever they may 
be. And if accuracy is once completely attained, 
speed can, with persistence, follow. 

The initial year has twenty-seven required periods. 
This leaves but little room for electives. In fact there 
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are but two, each being only for 
one period. But as year succeeds 
year the required courses occupy 
less and less time, until in the final 
year, only seventeen periods are on 
the required list. The electives, 
constantly expanding, here offer a 
varied choice. 

Advanced chemistry, trigonom- 
etry, bookkeeping, business corres- 
pondence, office practice, and con- 
stant opportunity to carry on ad- 
ditional work in the modern lan- 
guages, are some of the advantages 
presented to the student in these 
elective studies. 

The course has been described 
as if it lasted only four years. 
That is not exactly the case. Four 
years are all that are required for 
graduation, but a fifth optional 
year, a sort of graduate course, is 
superimposed. Here only English, 
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logic, and the always demanded 

physical training are required. 

There is a large and tempting array of electives. Indus- 
trial chemistry, diplomatic history, transportation and 
communication, business organization and manage- 
ment, are among the interesting fields of study thus 
afforded. 

This valuable plan of work is carried on in a build- 
ing as nearly suited to its purposes as present-day 
ingenuity and wisdom can contrive. Five stories of 
stone face Sixty-fifth street, running back to a consid- 
erable depth. The frontage on Sixty-sixth street is 
the same. These two buildings are connected by an 
auditorium of two stories high, a most admirable and 
convenient lecture hall and place for study combined. 
Here leaders in New York’s commercial and intellect- 
ual life address their young townsmen. This archi- 
tectural arrangement provides air and light without 
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stint. Every room has the cheerfulness without which 
all work soon becomes a dismal toil. 

The rooms themselves are as good as is their situ- 
ation. The classes study in apartments small enough 
to be cosy, which lend themselves to that personal re- 
lation between the teacher and those taught which is 
the inner life of all education. 

The laboratories are as well suited for the work 
which is performed within them as are similar rooms 
at any university, and the teachers have each a little 
experiment laboratory, which to the delighted out- 
sider seems a very invitation to research and medita- 
tion. 

The gymnasium is large and cheerful, for, as has 
been hinted, physical training is insisted upon straight 
thru the course. This school never means to turn out, 
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quietly receive the reins of adminis- 
tration from the hands of an obliging 
predecessor. He had to create. And 
create largely without precedents. 
But if one may judge from the ap- 
pearance of the man and the pres- 
ent aspect of the school, Mr. Shep- 
pard is the illustration, so rare and 
so inspiriting when encountered, of 
a responsible position occupied by 
preeminently the right man. 

Mr. Sheppard was born in Pa- 
nola, Illinois, thirty-four years ago, 
and while still studying in the 
schools of his native town he be- 
gan at sixteen years old to teach. 
Soon he had charge of a country 
school in Minnesota, then in Iowa, 
and later in his own Illinois. Thru 
his own efforts, he was able to en- 
ter the state normal school at 
Normal, Illinois, where his record 
was high. An equally high stan- 
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if it can help it, puny, undeveloped boys. Connected 


with the gymnasium is a splendid swimming pool, and 
every arrangement of locker, bicycle rack, and other 
device found in the well arranged athletic club. At a 
lunch room good food is furnished at reasonable rates. 

It is not surprising, with these surroundings that 
the school is distinguished for its model discipline 
and its esprit de corp. The discipline is that simple 


conformity to good manners common among gentle- 
men. During a class period every room may have its 
recitation busily progressing, and the auditorium be 
well filled, but there is the dignified quiet which per- 
vades a great library. It is unnecessary to proscribe 
noise. Everybody is too cheerfully busy to do what 
will disturb his friends. Then the bells ring for a 
change of periods. In the way in which refined people 
of the world move about in a theater or other public 
place, the boys with a merry hum of conversation pass 
thru the hallways or ride up and down in the elevator. 
There are no rules. Rules are no 
more necessary than they are at 
Oxford or Princeton. 

To the school itself its members 
are devoted. That devotion has 
manifested itself in a series of ath- 
letic triumphs toward which neigh- 
boring high schools turn admiring 
eyes. In a surprisingly short time, 
the School of Commerce has devel- 
oped those traditions of loyalty and 
self-obliteration which are generally 
supposed to be the slow growth of 
many years. 

These results and the conspicu- 
ous success of the school in all 
respects is markedly due to the prin- 
cipal, Mr. James J. Sheppard. There 
are undoubtedly somewhere other 
men who could have filled this office 
as well as Mr. Sheppard has, but 
these men are few indeed, and do 
not seem within tangible reach. 
For Mr. Sheppard has had a task 


of no small difficulty. He did not 


dard was maintained by him at 
Harvard, from which he was gradu- 
ated in the class of 94. 

The young Harvard man returned to his home state 
as principal of the high school at Decatur. Here he 
remained three years. He then came to New York to 
take charge of the history department of the De Witt 
Clinton high schoo]. This was in the fall of 1897. So 
exceptionally did his personality shine thru his work, 
that Superintendent Maxwell selected him for the 
arduous task of starting the new School of Com- 
merce. » 

Mr. Sheppard’s selection was eminently fortunate. 
He has drawn up the course of study, and arranged 
the methods of the school with great appreciativeness, 
both of the needs of his pupils and the needs of the 
business centers into which those pupils propose to 
enter. Around him he has gathered a clan of enthu- 
siastic and stimulating teachers. And he is just the 
man for the boys. He knows them and he likes 
them. It is needless to add that they in return like 
him. 
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Shop Work in New York City Schools.’ 


By George F. Stahl, Public School No. 165, New York City. 


The general problem before the instructor and 
director of the manual arts, especially in a city system, 
is one of co-ordination and correlation. The different 
branches that make up the course of study must be 
made to depend, and interdepend, the one upon the 
other, in order that the best result be attained. 

In the country at large we have at present a cur- 
riculum in the elementary schools based upon the 
three R’s, to which within more recent years has been 
added music, nature study, and the manual arts. Each 
subject of the curriculum stands more or less sep- 
arated from its neighbors and each represents to many 
teachers an end and not a means in the child’s devel- 
opment. 

It is easy to see the difficulty under which the arts 
labor in such a scheme. They stand as specialties, 
alone, and maintain their position with more or less 
difficulty as they are pressed upon by the older sub- 
jects. The workshop is a carpenter shop and sew- 
ing appears with its industrial features magnified. In 
general the technicalities of manual work as carried on 
are exalted and the real raison d’etre of the work for- 
gotten. 

This state of affairs is much to be regretted. The 
manual arts, drawing, design and construction, while 
they give a certain skill to the child, certain deftness 
of hand and sureness of eye, are not primarily for such 
purposes. In fact, if the sole reason of the arts were 
to give manual skill, the time thus occupied might be 
employed to better advantage. 

The modern theory of the educational world de- 
mands that the education be socializing in its nature, 
that the course of study be so arranged as to suit the 
necessities of the growing child, that his interests and 
instincts be recognized. It demands that his desire 
to make things, his desire to know how they move 
and how they come to be, be considered. It promises 
that these are the principles from which the course of 
study must be developed. 

In such a course the arts should be central in the 
curriculum, for they primarily cause the child “to 
become conscious of his powers thru the variety of 
uses to which he can put them, and thus become aware 
of their social values.” 

A course embodying these principles can be devel- 
oped but slowly. Changes great and many, changes 
in the teaching corps and the course of study will have 
to be made that such a new-order of things may be 
introduced. These changes are not to be made in a 
day or in a year, hence at present every progressive 
director, supervisor, and teacher of the manual arts, 
particularly in our city systems is trying to relate the 
arts as they stand on the outside of the curriculum 
to the subjects on the inside; and also to relate the 
various branches of the arts to one another. It is 
this problem that the director, Dr. James P. Haney, 
and the corps of manual training instructors in the 
New York city system have set themselves to solve. 

The department of manual training in the New 
York city public school system recognizes, to use the 
language of the director, “a twofold developmental 
value in the arts. On the one hand they serve to 
cultivate accurate observation, individuality in plan- 
ning, and a love of beauty of form, of color and design; 





* (Address at the annual meeting of the Eastern Manual Training 
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on the other, they are studies which prompt expres- 
sion by the child of primitive instincts to tell, to build 
and to decorate, which permit him to be brought up 
along the lines of his natural growth.” It is not the 
province of a paper such as this either to deal with the 
organization of the department, or to go into detail 
as regards the work of the grades in the lower elemen- 
tary school. What will be said will be confined to a 
description of those phases of the course developed 
in the workshops in the last two and one-half years 
of the boy’s elementary school life. 


The Course as It Is. 


The elementary course in our schools is eight years 
in length. In the grades below the second half of the 
sixth year, manual work in the different media, such 
as thin paper, cardboard, etc., is taken up. From the 
6B grade (second half of the sixth year) the boy goes 
to the shop where the work is carried on chiefly in 
wood. The shops are located in the school buildings, 


one shop to a school, and in one or two of the larger 


schools, two shops. In his introduction to the work: 
in the shop the boy is made acquainted with the care: 
and use of the knife, using this as the only cutting tool 
for the first term. The remaining terms are then 
taken up with the care and use of the larger bench 
tools, such as the plane, the saw, the chisel, etc. We 
have in each grade a series of exercises that might be 
called practice exercises, in which all the boys make 
the same model, the dimensions and the design being 
furnished by the shop instructor. 

These models it should be noted are practically all 
useful forms. They are changed from time to time 
as the occasion warrants. At present in the lowest 
grades the boys are making plant labels, pencil shar- 
peners, string winders, tip cats, letter openers and 
emery sticks. In the 7A grade we make a marble 
board, knife board, and blotter holder. The 7B boy 
makes a flower pot stand and a quoit peg, and the 
8A lad a boat model. 

The work in the 8B—the highest grade—follows a 
different plan, introduced comparatively recently and 
still in the process of development. In this grade in 
place of the practice models so-called, the boys make 
communal exercises. ‘These models are usually pieces 
of science apparatus or other models to be used by the 
teachers in the school work. The class making these 
models is divided into sections sometimes of from 
three to eight pupils, each section making a different 
model. The boys in these sections make the parts 
and then assemble and put them together. By this 
plan a large number of pieces of apparatus have been 
made. In the classrooms these models have proved 
of great value. 

In each grade after the making of the practice forms 
or the communal exercise, each pupil constructs an 
individual model that is stained and decorated. The 
dimensions, design, and decoration of the model are 
the boy’s own. The forms themselves follow the 
outline suggested by the shop instructors—the out- 
lines being under constant revision from term to term. 
It is upon these decorated models, and the methods 
used in obtaining the working drawing and design that 
I wish to dwell for a moment. 

At the end of each term after a conference with the 
director of the department, Dr. Haney, the shop 
instructor submits to the boys of each shop grade, 
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two or three models suitable for decoration.  Crit- 
icism is invited, and the boys are allowed to select 
one of the models to be made during the next term. 











Prin. William L. Ettinger, of P. S. No. 147, Manhattan, who™ 
devised the *‘ Ettinger Plan’’ described on another page. 


The projects presented to the boys involve certain 
principles. In the knife work classes the model as a 
rule involves but the making of one butt joint. In 
the 7A grades the models take the form of simple wall 
pockets, brackets, or broom holders. The parts of 
these models are joined by a butt joint. Tho using 
the same joint as in the preceding class, these models 
are much more difficult to design and execute, and 
bring into play more judgment on the part of the 
pupil. In the next higher or 7B grade, the housed 
joint is introduced and models such as book racks, 
envelope holders, etc., are constructed to bring this 
joint into play. The next grade, 8A, has to deal with 
a project involving an end mortise and tenon or finger 
joint, and by the highest class of the school the thru 
mortise joint is made. The method of allowing 
pupils to select the model they are to make has been 
found to bring them into full sympathy with the work; 
at: arouses their enthusiasm and they are always ready 
and anxious to begin their decorated pieces. 

My 8A grades during the past term made a number 
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of boxes such as tie, handkerchief, and writing paper 
boxes. At the beginning of the term each teacher of 
this grade was consulted by the shop instructor and 
a type model of the box was given her, together with 
a simple working sketch and a few directions as re- 
gards proportions. The problem for the 8A boys was 
to design a covered box of some kind, containing a sim- 
ple finger or lock joint and not to exceed one foot in 
length, six inches in width and five inches in height. 
The Course in Practice. 

After some discussion in regard to working draw- 
ings and different views to be used, the pupils under 
the class teacher’s direction, made a simple freehand 
working sketch of the box. Proportions and fitness of 
dimensions were spoken of and to this sketch the 
different dimensions were added, each boy working 
out his own. These sketches were then corrected 
for errors that may have been made and from them 
the finished working drawing was made. The sketches 
were taken to the shop and were followed closely by 
the boys in constructing the box. 

Decorative designs and color schemes were also 
worked out in the classroom by the class teacher in 
consultation with the district supervisor of drawing; 
and were then taken to the shop and worked out on 
the box. Simple oil paints were used to obtain the 
background colors, and water colors to stain the 
design. ‘Thus we have one model in each grade that 


is a result of the boy’s individual effort, his own from 
the working drawing to the finished project. 

The results obtained by these methods have thus 
far been more than encouraging. Interest on the part 
of pupil and teacher has been aroused. 


The work in 
the shop has been drawn nearer the work in the class- 
room proper. Working drawings and designs have 
come to mean something more than mere copy work. 
The watchword has been “use’”—working drawings 
to be used and designs to be used in actual construc- 
tion. Pupils have come to see that the value and 
the beauty of the model depend upon their own skill 
and their own knowledge of form and proportion. 
They have been made to think; their imagination has 
been quickened and their taste cultivated. The 
sketches and working drawings we have to show may 
not be beyond criticism, they possibly are not free 
from finger marks due to much handling, but each 
is a drawing made for a purpose and represents the 


earnest individual effort of the boy. 





An Interesting group of Pupils Forty Years Ago.— Advanced Department of the School at Ilion, N. Y. in 1866. 
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An Evening School System of the Best Type, 


/. BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS OF LOWELL, MASS. 


The first evening schools in Lowell were provided 
thru the philanthropic efforts of individuals or associ- 
ations before the time when the city had the right, or 
possibly the wish, to sustain them. In 1851 the Low- 
ell Missionary Association, which had then main- 
tained such schools unaided for seven years, asked 
and obtained from the city council a grant of $50 to 
assist in paying expenses. Similar appropriations, 
tho for larger amounts, continued to be made until 
1857, tho the right to make them was questioned and 
the proposed payment of $500 in 1855 was stayed by 
an injunction. In 1857, however, a law was passed 
(sections 7 and 8, chapter 38 of the General Statutes) 
giving cities and towns full power to open and main- 
tain evening schools for the education of persons over 
fifteen years of age. The school committee of that 
year took advantage of the new law at once and es- 
tablished as public schools two evening schools which 
had previously been conducted by the Missionary 
Association as private schools, Rev. Mr. Wood, the 
agent of the association being continued in charge. 
The appropriation for expenses, $450, was too small 
to pay for teachers, and this need was supplied by 
unpaid volunteers to the number of 55, the attend- 
ance amounting to 900, and the schools being kept 
open two nights in the week. 

This “ union of charitable endeavor and city super- 
intendence”’ lasted for two years, but proved satis- 
factory to neither party and was dissolved in 1859, 
Mr. Wood reopening one of the schools and the other 
being abandoned. In its place the committee opened 
schools in two grammar school buildings, paying the 
men teachers one dollar and the women fifty cents per 
evening, and securing an attendance of 490 pupils. 
Each teacher cared for 40 pupils on the average, a 
number which would now be considered far too large, 
but an examination at the close of the term was said 
to show excellent results. 





The same schools were continued with a slightly 
larger attendance in 1860, but were thereafter discon- 
tinued until 1869, when they were reopened, tho with 
lessened interest and attendance. They were kept 40 
evenings, with an average attendance of 269, and at 
an expense of $766. One or more police officers were 
assigned to each school to assist in preserving order. 
The next year the length of the school term was in- 
creased to 55 evenings, and the school committee refer 
to the schools with much pride as being “‘a great 
success.” Other schools were opened from time to time 
until, in 1874, there were five, with sixty teachers and 
595 pupils. Deportment, in the meantime, had im- 
proved so much that the hope was expressed that the 
regular services of a police officer might eventually be 
dispensed with, a modest hope which has, happily, 
long since been realized. 

School laws in Massachusetts have always been en- 
acted in response to popular demand, and have fol- 
lowed rather than led public opinion. The usual 
order has been to first make a thing permissive, on 
the ground that such action can do no harm to those 
who do not wish for it, and then, after successful test 
by a part of the people, and when a majority demand 
it, to make the same thing obligatory. From 1857 to 
1883 evening schools were authorized, but not re- 
quired. Their value and their need were, however, 
beyond question, and in the last-named year the leg- 
islature passed a law requiring all cities of ten thous- 
and or more inhabitants to maintain evening schools 
for the instruction of persons over the day school age, 
which was then but twelve years. Happily the earliest 
age at which a child can be employed, or at which he 
can be permitted to absent himself from school, in 
Massachucetts, has long since been raised to fourteen 
years. The schools which, Lowell had sustained for 
more than thirty years because their need had been 
recognized, henceforth became compulsory. Whether 
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this action of the Solons at the state house had any 
effect upon the action of the school committee cannot 
now be told; certainly there was no necessary con- 
nection, yet it is true that the school committee of 
1883 took the greatest forward step which had been 
taken since the schools were first opened,—the use of 
day school buildings for evening schools. Before this 
time all evening schools had been held in basements, 
halls, or ward rooms. 

The statement made a few lines back that an even- 
ing schcol was held in a grammar school building did 
not mean at all, as it would now mean, that the com- 
fortable seats of regular school-rooms were so occu- 
pied, but only that the basement was the home of an 
evening school. In such ill-lighted, unventilated, and 
unsanitary quarters a lot of long tables were placed, 
around which pupils, sometimes numbering several 
hundred, sat or stood, with a teacher at each table. 
This was school keeping under difficulties, surely. 
Each committee on evening schools, fora dozen years, 
had been trying to bolster up its own courage, even 
more than trying to influence the community, by say- 
ing that the schools certainly did good, that they were 
growing better, that they ought to be sustained, and 
so on, but the fact was they all knew that there was 
so much that was bad about them that they did not 
know what to do with them. To civilize the scholars, 
the first and most necessary thing was to give them 
the quarters and the treatment due to civilized beings, 
and to better treatment pupils responded in kind, as 
they always do. It is not to be supposed that a 
change of quarters cured all ills at once; there was 
still much to do, but it was a great step in the right 
direction, and the schools have been growing better 
ever since. In 1884-5 schools were held in nine school 
buildings, and the average daily attendance, which 
had averaged about 500 for several years, rose to 841. 

In 1887 the legislature again showed its interest in 
evening school education by passing a law making at- 
tendance upon such schools compulsory for all minors 
over 14 years of age who cannot already read and write in 
English. This at once brought into the schools many 
who, tho ignorant, were indifferent to the advantages 
of education, and thus largely increased the attend- 
ance, which, in 1893, reached an average of 1912. 
After that time, for a few years, there was a slight 
decrease. The period of business depression, lasting 
from 1894 to 1898, prevented as many illiterates from 
coming to Lowell as would otherwise have sought 
work here, and so have swelled the evening schools, 
while of those who remained in the city nearly all had 
learned to read and write, a result due in many cases 
to excellent work done in the very schools whose 
numbers showed the greatest falling off. In recent 
years, however, attendance has increased again, a re- 
sult due largely to the arrival of persons seeking work 
in our mills who came from lands where English, at 
least, is not learned. The number of pupils present 
at the opening of the term of 1903-4 was over 2800, 
a number larger than ever before. 

A class for advanced pupils, the beginning of a high 
school, was opened in 1876, in the hall of a grammar 
school-house, with one teacher at $2 per evening, and 
25 or 30 pupils. In 1883 the school was moved to the 
commodious rooms of the high school building and 
attendance doubled at once. Two years later nine 
teachers were required for 219 pupils. In 1886 a 
course of study was adopted, looking to a diploma at 
its completion, and three years later there was grad- 
uated a first class of twelve. Chemistry had been 
taught for several years, but a regular course in this 
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study was first arranged in 1889, and three students 
graduated in it in 1892. Aclass in stenography and 
typewriting was also represented by two graduates 
in a two-years’ course in the same year. A business 
course, first arranged in 1899, has proved popular, 
having an average number belonging of 76. The 
School now employs 20 teachers and has an average 
attendance of about 450 students. The curriculum 
includes arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, Eng- 
lish grammar and _ literature, rhetoric, algebra, geom- 
etry, general history, civics, chemistry, French, Ger- 
man, stenography, typewriting, elocution, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law, and business correspond- 
ence. ‘The several courses are thoro and systematic, 
and for students who can command only their even- 
ings, the advantages of the school cannot be dupli- 
cated in the city. 

The evening schools as a whole now include four- 
teen elementary schools and one high school, with an 
average attendance of about 2400. They are held 
four evenings in the week, from 7 to 9 o’clock. They 
give employment to 145 teachers and cost for the 
term of 1892-3 $17,428 for salaries of teachers and 
janitors. In the elementary schools a majority of 
those who attend are simply learning to read, write, 
and spell, and to do such work in numbers as is re- 
quired in the life of all citizens. The schools, however, 
all have advanced rooms where grammar, composition, 
history, geography. advanced arithmetic, etc., are 
taught. They are graded as far as possible and grad- 
uate classes for the evening high school each year. 
The number of pupils to the teacher averages about 
15, an average of less than 12 in any one school being 
followed by a reduction in the teaching force. The 
discipline of the schools is much the same as that in 
day schools, and no disorder is tolerated. The pupil 
who comes from choice is simply denied the privileges 
of the school if he fails to improve them, while the 
one who comes under compulsion cannot retain em- 
ployment if suspended from school, a fact which 
generally keeps him on his good behavior. 

Altho Lowell is but a small city, its evening schools 
show a rather unusual variety of nationalities. Of 
those born in foreign lands, numbers are sufficient to 
require separate schools or rooms for Greeks, French, 
Swedes, Armenians, Hebrews, Poles, and Portuguese, 
while smaller numbers of Turks, Syrians, Arabians, 
Italians, Russians, and representatives of all the 
nations of western Europe swell the throng. The 
French are most numerous, forming the whole or a 
large part of several schools, and the Greeks are next 
in number, having one school of over 600 members. 
At first it was supposed that each separate people 
could best be taught by a person who could speak 
their own language, but later it was found that for 
really teaching English a person of English-speaking 
parentage is usually the best. 

Nearly all teachers have had long experience in the 
work, are well qualified for it, and their tenure of 
office is practically certain for as long a time as they 
care toserve. For positions in the high school, only 
college graduates are accepted, unless for a class like 
that in typewriting where a specialist is needed. For 
elementary school positions a high school graduation 
is required, those who lack diplomas being required 
to pass an examination. Day school teachers are not 
employed in evening schools, with the exception that 
a few men teachers of the day high school are also 
employed in the evening high school or as principals 
of elementary schools. Day school teachers would 
doubtless be of great advantage at first in organiz- 
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ing a system of evening schools, but the experience 
of Lowell has shown that as good work can be done 
by others, after experience has been acquired, and 
day school teachers and their schools are thus saved 
the loss of efficiency which must inevitably accom- 
pany double duties. Teachers in elementary schools 
are paid $1.25 per evening; principals, $2 or $3 per 
evening, according to size of school. Teachers in 
high school receive $2 per evening; principal, $5 per 
evening, 75 sessions in term. 

On the basis of motive for attending, pupils are 
divided into two very distinct classes. The first is 
composed of persons, minors or adults, who are 
anxious to improve and are willing to work hard in 
an evening school after a tiresome day spent in man- 
ual labor, to make up for deficiencies in early educa- 
tion, which were usually due to no fault of their own. 
For such it is scarcely possible to do too much. 
Certainly no class of students in any schools any- 
where are making more heroic efforts for self-improve- 
ment, and none are more deserving of sympathy and 
assistance. At least one mayor of the city, forced to 
leave school and to labor for the support of his mother 
at the age of ten, gained in an evening school, later, 
the start in education which made him in mature life 
an exceptionally successful lawyer. And what was 
true in his case has been true in greater or less degree 
in the lives of scores and hundreds of other boys and 
girls, young men and young women, who are now 
prominent in business or social life. Of these men 
and women the city is justly proud, and it is no small 
source of satisfaction that it has so long sustained the 
schools which helped to make their success possible. 

The second class is composed of those who are un- 
able to read and write in English, and who are fre- 
quently illiterate in any language. They have usually 
arrived in the city but recently. Indeed we do not 
admit that one boy or girl of sound mind who was 
born in Lowell, and who is a product of the public 
schools, has ever been found unable to read and write 
in English. The class who cannot do this come to 
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us from lands or schools where English is not taught. 
Some of them appreciate the evening schools and are 
eager to get into them, but the majority attend only 
under the most stringent compulsion. They dodge 
school as long as they can, give false names to help 
them in evading it, and put pepper in their eyes to 
induce such inflammation as shall seem to make it 
proper for them to be exempted. They haunt the 
physicians of the city, seeking for certificates of phys- 
ical disability, and succeed in getting them so often 
that 188 were presented in four weeks a year or two 
ago. As it seems fair to assume that boys able to 
work are also able to attend school, the supervisor to 
whom these certificates were presented called a halt 
at this point and refused to exempt any boy on any- 
body’s certificate. He does, tho, use his own judg- 
ment and exempt a few. 

Now it would naturally be supposed that pupils 
of this class, forced into a most unwilling attendance, 
would study as little, and learn as little as possible, 
but such, with rare exceptions, is not the case at all. 
Moved partly, perhaps, by some recognition of the 
real value of an education, partly by the zeal and in- 
terest of fellow students of the first class, and con- 
siderably, too, doubtless, by the inspiration and com- 
pulsion of their teachers, they really do very good 
average work. Many a boy of this class has learned 
to write a fair hand and to read any ordinary Eng- 
lish book in a term or two. 

The exhibit of these schools, at St. Louis, represents 
a deliberate choice of crude and untrained work, in- 
stead of that which would apparently be far finer. 
The best work in evening schools is done of course by 
pupils who have studied more or less in day schools. 
No such work is shown in the exhibit, except per- 
haps in a few class exercises from the evening high 
school. On the contrary, the aim has been to illus- 
trate nothing which has not been learned in the even- 
ing schools alone, and, as far as possible, learned 
within the last few weeks by non-English speaking 
pupils who have but recently come to Lowell. 
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One Way of Taking Care of the Overflow.—“ Why not utilize the swimming tanks now connected with some schools for class-rooms? 
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Supt. U.S. Fleming, of Parkersburg, has prepared 
some very helpful Industrial Nature Charts for the 
West Virginia exhibit. 


BPA 
Mr. Gilbert’s New Field. 


Mr. Charles B. Gilbert has resigned his position 
with D. Appleton & Co., that he may devote his en- 
tire time to independent literary and editorial work. 

Mr. Gilbert has in hand several books which in the 
pressure of other duties he has been unable to finish. 
He is planning to do a considerable amount of lectur- 
ing as a means of keeping in close touch with prac- 
tical education. In addition, he is organizing a de- 
partment of work that is novel for the educational 
world, altho it is not unknown in the field of general 
literature. He is to establish himself as an Editor- 
at-large. He will examine and give opinions upon the 
manuscripts of educational books; he will edit such 
as require adaptation to special fields of usefulness, 
and will put them into the best possible shape for 
publishing. He will also secure publishers and assume 
the responsibility of seeing the books properly issued. 

Acting as counsel in constructive literary work, Mr. 
Gilbert will give the benefit of his valuable exper- 
ience in this direction, by advising authors with re- 
gard to the development of plans, and in aiding, in 
a general way, those who have original ideas and good 
material for books, and yet need or desire the assist- 
ance of an expert in the book-making art. There are 
few authors who do not feel this need. 

Of the making of books there is no end. The 
large publishing houses are almost overwhelmed with 
manuscripts, good,bad, and indifferent—some of them 
thoroly usable, yet despite their excellence utterly un- 
available for publication by the houses where they are 
received. The house which has on the market a com- 
plete set of United States histories cannot make use 
of manuscripts covering the same line of work, be 
they never so good. Yet the same house may be on 
the lookout for material for commercial text-books, 
none of which comes its way. Another house of equal 
importance, well equipped with commercial books, 
may be looking for just the manuscript in United 
States history, which, thru the unavoidable ignorance 
of the author, has been sent to the other house. No 
author can know all the needs of the various publish- 
ers. The publishing houses are quite as unable to find 
out all that the text-book writers are doing. 

Itis in bringing together the publishers and authors 
with common interests, that such a man as Mr. Gil- 
bert is required. His long and successful experience 
as teacher and superintendent of schools has given 
him thoro acquaintance with the requirements of 
teachers and pupils, and with the books that will be 
called for and thus will succeed. As the author of 
text-books whose success has been almost phenomenal, 
he is well fitted to give advice to both authors and 
publishers as to what will be worthy of publication. 
As editor-in-chief of the educational department of a 
great publishing house, he has already done for auth- 
ors much of the kind of work planned; his editorial 
and educational experience has fitted him to be the 
best sort of advisor to publishers desiring books and 
authors upon any particular subject. 

Undoubtedly there is a field for this work. Mr. 
Gilbert will serve well the publishers, the writers, and 
most important of all, the school children, thru his 
new enterprise. The teachers’ institute field will also 
be benefited by his greater availability as speaker 
and instructor. 
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Classification of Atypical Children. 


The success of handling exceptional children de- 
pends largely upon proper classification. Heretofore 
the efforts of neurologists and specialists in idiocy 
have been directed mainly towards grouping the 
lower pathological strata of defectiveness and abnor- 
mality, while the very large group of children, who 
neither belong to the truly defective class, nor can bc 
classed with the typical and normal child, has rarely re- 
ceived scientificattention. It has been my desire to ar- 
rive at a clearer understanding of the latter cases, and en- 
closed is the result of a fairly long series of attempts 
to classify and group exceptional children, so that they 
would appear in proper perspective: 


TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Elaborated in the Groszmann School for Nervous and Atypical 
Children, Plainfield, N. J. 

1. Congenitally Abnormal Children 

(deviating from the standard of human nature) 

Idiots, feeble-minded, insane, criminals, and moral perverts. 

2. Congenitally Defective Children 

Epileptics, blind, deaf-and-dumb, etc. 

8. Children of Arrested Development 

f} Submerged Classes, 

b) Pathological Classes—born apparently normal, but having 
their development checked by: 

Hereditary Causes, manifesting themselves at certain de- 
velopmental sales: 

(2) Disease, fright, etc. 

These classes approach the atypical character, but are less 
amenable to treatment than atypical children proper; however, 
unless taken hold of in time, these children may drift into true 
abnormality. 

4. Atypical Children Proper 

et from the average human type) 

a) Neurotic and Neurasthenic Children. Over-stimulation 
and precocity. Irritability. Perverse tendencies. Contrariness. 
Motor disturbances. Tic. Fears and obsessions. Vaso-motor, 
sensory, and trophic disturbances. Defective inhibition. 

(b) Children of Retarded Development. Physical causes: 
Chronic catarrh, chronic difficulties of nutrition, serious visual and 
aural difficulties, etc. Impaired conceptual ability due to retarded 
brain development. 

Atypical children are potentially abnormal; in other words, 
thru neglect, they may become permanently defective, or mentally 
or morally perverse. 

5. Pseudo-Atypical Children 

(a) Children whose progress in school was hindered by 

} Change of schodle. 

(2) Temporary illness, 

&} Slower rate of development. 

4) Physical difficulties, such as lameness and deformity, 
slightly impaired hearing or vision, adenoid vegetations, etc. 

(b) Children of unusually rapid development, without genu- 
ine (pathological) precocity. 

(c) Children who are difficult of management, 

Naughty, troublesome, spoiled children. ’ 

Pseudo-atypical children are apt to become genuinely atypical 
or even to degenerate into abnormality, unless sacl in time. 

Maximiiian P. E. GroszMann. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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Who are the Crafters ? 


Last month THE Scuoot Journau published a 
slightly abridged report of an address by James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, which contained a severe ar- 
raignment of several forms of “ graft’’ in public 
school systems. The editor had hoped that the more 
sensational assertions at least would draw out a re- 
ply. But the spirit does not seem to have moved 
anybody. This is all the more astonishing, as talk- 
ing right out in meeting usually stirs up considera- 
ble commotion. Are the teachers indifferent? Are 
they so hardened to statements about “ graft” that 
they regard these with no more feeling than they 
would the decline of the moon? Or, how shall the 
silence be explained? 

Mr. Hughes does not say where and how he ob- 
tained his “facts.” One example cited by him I 
know to be ancient history, having happened nearly 
fifteen years ago. Now it certainly is not fair to make 
this serve as a prop for assertions concerning “graft’’ 
in 1904. There are other things that might justly 
be criticised. The Orangeman’s point of view is also 
to be regretted. Yet on the whole, Mr. Hughes is de- 
serving of thanks for his courage in presenting to 
public view a disgraceful condition, of which not even 
the penumbra of a suspicion ought to attach to public 
school affairs. ; 

The blame for the greater part of graft does not at 
all rest upon the bookmen, as Mr. Hughes seems to 
suggest. The publishers are not anxious to pay out 
money for the favor of superintendents and teachers 
if these same superintendents and teachers did not 
fix a minimum price for their favor. If the various 
schemes for mulcting publishers were made known, 
which are operated by school people with shriveled 
consciences, the country would stand aghast at the 
revelation. Commercialism of a low sort has its vic- 
tims among teachers as well as among other supposed 
to-be respectable folk, tho thank God! the percentage 
is small. 

There is one species of mulcting which runs all the 
way from humble solicitation (sometimes personally 
disinterested) to brazen blackmail. This has devel- 
oped to such an extent of late that it is difficult to 
say just where the reprehensibleness begins. Never- 
theless the intelligent reader will know what is meant 
when what is here said seems to apply to some extent 
also to laudable enierprises. Publishers and school 
supply firms are importuned constantly for the sup- 
port of various schemes started by teachers. If a pro- 
gram is to be gotten out for a teachers’ meeting, 
they are asked to pay the cost. If an “ organ” is to 
be published, they are solicited for advertisements. 
Schools, individual teachers, organizations, and what 
not by the hundreds are guilty of various forms of 
this species of hold-up. Advertisements and other 
contributions are secured by methods that extend 
from friendly suggestion to threats with sandbags. 

If Dr. Maxwell would call a meeting of the heads 
of publishing houses and supply firms and ask them 
how to suppress the evil in New York city, he would 
render a great service to American education. Not 
that the evil is particularly strong in New York 
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city, but here is the center of things and whatever 
good is done here will have a far-reaching influence. 
Besides Dr. Maxwell is president of the N. E. A. As 
such it becomes his duty to see that the respecta- 
bility of the teaching profession is safe-guarded, aside 
from the greater moral considerations. He has the 
courage that is needed. Will he take the lead ? 


OPIN 
The E-ducational Exhibit. VII. 


Just how much of the art work among the elemen- 
tary exhibits is “faked” is difficult to say. In a few 
instances there has been so gross a violation of every 
principle of honesty that the expert’s eye cannot help 
being greatly pained. But there has been practiced 
much of the kind of deception by which the faded 
faces of would-like-to-be-considered-pretty Misses ac- 
quire the flush of youth or at least a blush of the 
flush of the practice of youth. This is more or less 
hard to distinguish from genuine work. Only a visit 
to the home of the exhibit and careful investigation of 
the daily program would give one the basis for an ac- 
curate estimate. 

The suspicious work in color has the daintiness of 
trained taste in it. Children are not likely to choose 
the delicate color combinations which some of the 
directors of exhibits are so proudly pointing out to in- 
terested visitors. But whether the product should 
rightly be classed as “faked” or whether the teach- 
ers are to be censured for supressing the child in order 
to get adult notions of artistic proprieties on paper for 
display at a show, is not easily determined. 


In the beautiful French government building, repre- 
senting the famous ‘Trianon of Versailles, there is a 
very fine exhibit of finished garments of various kinds. 
The pupil who fashioned the dainty doll’s muff and 
fichu in white chiffon would know how to make a 
larger one for herself. Articles in the finest of lace 
darning, embroidery and finished fabrics are a key to 
the industrial pursuits of the French republic. 


The very remarkable exhibit from the industrial 
schools of Ireland, which occupies a large space in the 
“Trish village,” includes beautiful specimens of Irish 
lace, all of them the work of pupils. ‘The patterns 
for lace collars and’ edges, designed by pupils and re- 
produced exactly in the lace were astonishing. The 
drawn work in the finest of Irish linen, the paintings 
in oil, and the excellent work in wood turning remind 
us that the Emerald isle is not behind the rest of the 
world in the training she gives in her industrial schools. 


The manual training exhibit from Mexico is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Here are shown the efforts of a 
people who are bravely struggling to meet the practi- 
cal demands of life, without sacrificing esthetic ele- 
ments, which to the Latin mind are still among the 
most precious things in the world. The unique fea- 
tures of the exhibit consist of harness making embossed 
leather work, and leather embroidery. The burnt 
leather articles are also very pretty. 


The schools of Oakland, Cal., exhibit some very 
fine work in water color and pen-and-ink sketches. 
Compositions on the apple, horse-chestnut, and similar 
topics are illustrated in the text with pretty and re- 
markably accurate sketches in color or black and 
white. Mr. D. R. Augsburg, well-known to ScHooL 
JoURNAL readers by his clever outline drawings, is 


the director of drawing at Oakland. 
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School Law: Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 


Indiana. High School Privileges. 

A case designed to test the constitutionality of the law re- 
quiring city high schools to admit pupils from townships that 
have no high schools on payment of $2 a month for each 
pupil by the township from which he comes, has been re- 
versed by the Indiana supreme court without passing on the 
constitutional question. The case had attracted much inter- 
est in Wayne county and thruout the state owing to the fact 
that similar suits were contemplated elsewhere. The circuit 
court held the law valid and ordered that sixteen-year-old 
Nellie Worl should be admitted to the Newcastle high school 
ee payment of the additional tuition demanded by the 
schoo c 

Her father brought the suit as her next friend, alleging 
the daughter’s age ond ge of residence, but not stating 
that she was unmarried. The supreme court held that a 
sixteen-year-old girl who marries loses her legal right to at- 
tend the public schools, and, therefore, Miss Worl should 
have shown that she was still unmarried, and was not ex- 
cluded on account of being a wife. 


Injunction Against State Board Denied. 

The Indiana — court, on July 2, in the case of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company vs. the state board of education to 
enjoin it and the state board of school commissioners from 
letting a contract for furnishing arithmetics for the common 
schools, held that the Silver-Burdett Company had no cause 
entitling it to an injunction. 

The theory of the book publishers was that the board had 
no authority to advertise for other bids for books, as it was 
one | under a contract with them, by which they had ex- 
pended $5,000 in revising its books. 

The court held that the board had the right to reject the 
Silver-Burdett revised arithmetics and that the free exercise 
of such a right by the board was necessary for the efficiency 
of the schools; that the complaint was insufficient because it 
did not state that the revision was done to the board’s satis- 
faction and was accepted by them. For this reason, tho the 
court intimates that it is doubtful whether the steps taken 
by the board in making of the contract for revision was law- 
ful, the opinion holds that the publishing house was not en- 
titled to injunctive relief. 

Power of Trustees to Dismiss Teacher. 

The supreme court of Idaho has decided an interesting 
case in that of Ewin vs. Independent School District No. 8. 
It was a case where in the contract of hiring Ewin as a 
teacher, he was designated as ‘‘the party of the first part,’’ 
and the board of trustees of School District No. 8 was desig- 
nated as ‘‘the party of the second part,’’ the contract being 
signed > and the individual members of the school 
board. e court held that such a contract is sufficient com- 
pliance with the statute to constitute the agreement of the 
school district, and is enforceable as such. 


Children of Neighboring Towns May Attend City School. 

In the case of the town of Wrentham vs. Fales the supreme 
court of Massachusetts holds that under the law children 
may attend schools in cities and towns other than those in 
which their parents or guardians reside, provided they ob- 
tain the consent of the school committee of the school they 
her to attend, and not that of the town in which the parents 
reside. 

In the matter of tuition the statute requires that when a 
child resides in a city or town different from that of the 
residence of the parent or guardian, for the sole purpose of 
attending school there, the parent or guardian shall be liable 
for tuition, and the fact that such statute was repealed dur- 
ing the period of their attendance without a clause relieving 
those then liable would not relieve the parents from liability 
for subsequent tuition. 


Teacher’s Contract in Michigan. 

The supreme court of Michigan recently decided that a 
teacher cannot make a legal contract with a school board 
unless the teacher, at the time of making the contract, holds 
a legal certificate whose term does not expire before the 
term of school for which the contract is made. Thus, one 
Seine a third grade certificate at the March examination, 
cannot legally make a contract for a school unless such 
school should close before March of the following year. 
Therefore the August examination is the only one at which 
the certificate for one year can be nted that will enable 
the holder to make a legal contract for schools whose school 
year will not close before the second Thursday of the follow- 
ing March. A contract for an eight-month school when the 
teacher’s certificate expires before the eight months can be 
taught is not legal even for the months in which a teacher 


has a certificate. 
Ohio’s New School Law. 
The supreme court of Ohio having declared the law under 
which the school boards of Ohio were constituted unconstitu- 
tional, the recent legislature was called upon to enact a new 


law. The task was by no means an easy one since so man 
people, many of them faddists and reformers, proffered ad- 
vice as to the kind of code that should be framed in this par- 
ticular case. The task, however, was accomplished and the 
salient features may be summed up as follows: 

VILLAGES. 

Villages, special districts, and townships shall havea board 
of five elected at large. A sub-director, with only advisory 
power, is provided for the townships. in villages the board 
appoints the teachers upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent. 

CITIES. 

Cities are divided into two classes: 

The 66 cities with a population of less than 50,000 are or- 
— with a board of not less than 8 or more than 7 elected 
at e. 

In the five large cities, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo, and Dayton, the option or elastic plan will prevail. 
This plan provides for a board of not less than 2 or more 
than 7 elected at large and not less than 2 or more than 30 
elected by sub-districts. This provision permits Cincinnati 
to retain its large board of 32,-and Cleveland can have a 
board of 7, as now, but at least two must be elected by the 
sub-districts. 

The city districts are empowered to employ a business di- 
rector elected by the board. That is, this is permissive. 
The superintendent is elected for five years. He apes 
the teachers, subject to confirmation by the board. No 
teacher, however, can be elected for a longer term than four 

ears. The superintendent discharges teachers, but the 
eee may appeal to the board for reinstatement. _ 

In all cities below 50,000 the present board decides the 
number of members for the future board. This plan stands 
until the next United States census. In the five larger cities 
above named the present board decided the number and also 
—! proportion shall be elected at large and how many from 


wards. 

To illustrate: The present Columbus board of education 
decides whether there shall be a small board of 5, three 
elected at large and two by sub-districts, or a board of 12 by 
sub-districts and two at large, or 90 the full limit and elect 
30 by sub-districts and 7 at large. : 

The law provides that the new boards shall be elected in 
November. 





The educational department of the Dixon Crucible Co., at 
Jersey City, N. J., has issued a most interesting ‘‘ pencil 

eography’’, modeled after the old school geography of 
fort or Atty ears ago. The booklet was written in answer 
to the “og of questions for a description of how pencils 
are made. 


We understand that anold and well-established school 
supply firm, carrying on a successful business in one of our 
largest cities is open to an offer to dispose of stock and good- 
will. This offers a rare opportunity to any of our principal 
school supply houses to greatly widen their field, or to a 
school principal or any enterprising agent or firm that wishes 
to take up a profitable business of this class at the very be- 
ginning of a busy school season. Letters for the above firm 
may be sent to M. incare of the Adv. Dept. of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and will be promptly forwarded. 





Dean LeBaron R. Briggs, of Harvard College. 
Author of “‘ Routine and Ideals,” and “School, College, and Character, 
both published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
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Notes of New Books. 


Stormouth’s Unabridged Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, revised edition with supplement, is noted for its mar- 
velous condensation and compactness. It meets the needs 
of that large class of persons who want a handy dictionary of 
moderate size that is at the same time reasonably complete. 
This book is eight by five and a half inches in size and con- 
tains 1281 pages, yet by reason of the fact that it is printed 
on thin but tough paper it is less than two inches thick. In 
addition to the careful revision that was made of the work 
of the Rev. James Stormouth, the matter has been com- 

sed anew with such high authorities as Prof. W. W. Skeat, 

. A., of Cambridge university, F. Max Muller, LL. D., of 
Oxford, and others. The pronunciation has been carefully 
revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M. A. Special attention 
has been paid to words used in the trades and professions, 
the arts and sciences, and the vocations of men generally; 
also those used in the different lines of manufacture and in 
all commercial and industrial transactions. It contains all 
proper and familiar words or terms used in ordinary spoken 
and written speech, besides thousands upon thousands of 
unfamiliar words. The valuable appendixes contain thou- 
sands of useful articles, —— a full list of Latin, French, 
and other phrases, together with their English translations; 
also a large amount of useful miscellany, pertinent to a first 
class unabridged dictionary, the whole being classified and 
alphabetically arranged for ready reference. In the supple- 
ment will be found a large number of unusual words, which, 
tho out of place in the general vocabulary, are often met 
with in speech and print. One feature especially will recom- 
mend it to the schools—in the vocabulary only such words as 
require capitals when used in writing are capitalized. (David 
McKay, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50.) 

Word and Sentence Book, a graded course in spelling, by 
John H. Haaren, A. M., L.L.D., district superintendent of 
schools in the city of New York.—This course in spelling 
was prepared with a view to provide a judicious mixture of 
oral and written exercises, with special emphasis on the lat- 
ter. The author holds that exercises should consist not 
merely of lists of words, but should also embrace difficulties 
which may be resolved by rule. The rule should be reached 
inductively, and formulated only after many exercises have 
been presented. The lists of words used for spelling should 
have some association, either of difficulty, meaning, use, or 
sound. They should cover the interests of the child in his 
home, school, or play life. Spelling should have an import- 
ant place in language exercises, in which the pupil’s atten- 
tion is called to — and punctuation marks, the division 
of words into syllables, and the selection of words that have 
homonyms. 

Book One, for the second, third, and fourth years, follows 
the above pedagogical lines, which have been found by exper- 
ience to produce good results. In fact, it might be called 
a spelling and language book combined, as the writing of 
sentences forms a prominent feature all the way thru. In 
the second year work the sentences are in script, and there 
are numerous pictures of familiar objects. Forms of simple 
business and other letters are presented in the fourth year. 
There is no doubt that teaching following the lines here laid 
down will be very effective in grounding the children in a 
knowledge of every-day English. (D.C. Heath & Company, 
Boston.) 

Ancient Rome: The Topography and Monuments. —In this 
volume of 500 pages there is compressed a wonderful fullness 
of knowledge for students of antiquities and history. Prof. 
Platner, the author, while disclaiming any originality, has 
placed all students of the antiquities of Rome under heavy 
obligations. It is difficult to see how a better volume could 
be produced. It is of really moderate size, when the vast 
materials to be grouped and stated are considered. 

There are numerous maps and plans; the author denied 
himself the pleasure of inserting many illustrations of statu- 
ary, and strictly confined himself to the title fixed upon for 
his book; so that we have drawings of the city in its earliest 
stage, and as it grew century after century. These make 
the position of the monuments and ancient buildings plain. 

e illustrations are at once numerous and extremely well 
chosen. The writer has traversed almost every foot of the 
city as it presents itself, and upon consulting this volume 
feels he could have been greatly aided if it had been in his 
possession. 

The illustrations cover every part conceivable of value to 
the student ; they number a 100, and yet as just said 
the art of Rome is left untouched; have added that to any 
extent would have made a huge volume. 

The contents deal with the early topography, the building 
materials, and methods; the development of the city; the 
Tiber and its bridges; aqueducts and sewers; gates and 
roads; the forum, the imperial fora; the sacra via; the Cam- 
pus Martius; the seven hills, the Palatine, etc., and the four- 
teen regions. Concerning all these there is presented an ar- 
ray of knowledge gathered from numerous sources that 
makes the book one to be of high value to the teacher of Latin. 

It is well printed’ on excellent paper; many illustrations 
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are from photographs, and the price moderate, $3.00. We 
note the author gives credit to notable German students 
Richter Hulsen, and also to Lanciani, whom we think well 
deserves his eminence, for the material used; but he has 
yr ge unusual labor in arranging all into a handy volume. 
(Allyn & Bacon.) 

The Tree Dwellers, written by Katherine E. Dopp, and 
recently Ltranay oor by Rand & McNally, is destined to be an 
epoch-making book for primary grades. It is unique in con- 
tent and presentation. The evident aim of the author is to 
teach the child the worth of labor. The book swings one 
back into the savage era, revealing therein the birth of labor, 
and its close connection with the development of character, 
thereby laying the keystone of civilization. The idea is pre- 
sented in such a lucid, simple, and beautiful manner, that a 
child cannot fail to feel its aim, to acknowledge its indebted- 
ness to the past, and to realize the necessity of co-operation. 
The latter thought is well portrayed in the united efforts of 
the Tree-dwellers to save the life of One-Ear. 

The ‘‘ Things to Think About ’’ at the beginning of each 
chapter lead the child to reason out the conditions of the era 
of the Tree-dwellers for himself. Then, when he reads the 
story in the continuation of the chapter, which is an answer 
to his thinking, he himself becomes a part of this primitive 
life, so clearly related to his own; for has he not thought 
out, how Sharp-tooth carried her baby? The necessity of 
being a Tree-dweller? andso on. This, with the suggestions 
in the ‘‘Things to Do”’ at the close of the chapter, puts the 
child in condition for dramatizing the stories, or illustrating 
them 7 pantomine. 

Another admirable feature of the book is, that the sen- 
tences are short, the words are simple, the style is vigorous, 
and there is a lilt to the lines which appeals to the child in 
the same way as does the rhythm of ‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ It is so 
artistically written that it deserves a place among the best 
of literature for young children. But even more valuable 
than its literary merit, is its historical worth, for it stands 
for facts of the primitive era, as far as they are obtainable. 

The climax in the lives of these people is reached, when 
they discover fire. The author’s artistic ability is especially 
noticeable in the dramatic rendering of the twenty-third 
chapter which deals with the fire problem. And right here 
arises thought of worship which is so clearly depicted. 

One desirable characteristic of the book is its quiet, rest- 
ful power. The tragic element is kept in the background. 
It is rather a presentation of peaceful movements, that is 
the daily occupation of the Tree-dwellers, rather than the 
fierce conflicts of man and beast. The pedagogy is ethical 
from beginning to end. The book pictures just the kind of 
life a little child should live in. 

The illustrations of the book are unusually fine. They 
teach a lesson in themselves. They are so clear that they 
can be easily utilized for drawing and modeling. 

Much of what has been said in regard to the merits of 
‘‘The Tree-Dwellers’’ has arisen from actual use of the book 
in the school-room with the children. 

In every respect the book is worthy of praise. It should 
be made use of by the primary grades thruout the country. 
Primary teachers will do well to be on the look-out for the 
other books in this ‘‘Industrial and Social History Series.’’ 

State Normal, Morehead, Minn. ABBIE L. Sumieown. 


Can Drink Trouble. 
That’s One Way to Get It. 


Although they won’t admit it many people’ who suffer from 
sick headaches and other ails get them straight from the 
coffee they drink and it is easily proved if they’re not afraid 
to leave it to a test as in the case of a lady in Connellsville. 

“TI had been a sufferer from sick haetesken for twenty- 
five years and anyone who has ever had a bad sick headache 
knows what I suffered. Sometimes three days in the week 
I would have to remain in bed, at other times I couldn’t lie 
down, the pain would be so great. My life was a torture and 
if I went away from home for a day I always came back 
more dead than alive. 

‘‘One day I was telling a woman my troubles and she told 
me she knew it was probably coffee that caused it. She said 
she had been cured by stopping coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee and urged me to try this food drink. 

“‘That’s how I came to send out and get some Postum and 
from that time I’ve never been without it, for it suits m 
taste and has entirely cured me all of my old troubles. All 
I did was to leave off the coffee and tea and drink well 
made Postum in its place. This change has done me more 
good than wef else put together. 

‘‘Our house was like a drug store, for my husband bought 
everything he heard of to help me without doing any good; 
but when I began on the Postum my headaches ceased and 
the other troubles — disappeared. I have a friend who 
had an experience just like mine and Postum cured her just 
as it did me. 

‘‘Postum not only cured the headaches but my general 
health has been improved and I am much stronger than be- 
fore. I now enjoy delicious Postum more than I ever did 
coffee.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘‘There’s a reason’’ and it’s worth finding out. 
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School Equipment and the Educational Trade. 


Onder this head are given practical suggestions coneetning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood that 
advertisements are admitted. School boar 


ds, superintendents, and teachers wil 


notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to hditor of Tre 


ScHooL JouRNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


The Making of a Lead Pencil. 


The lead pencils of to-day, as most readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL probably know, are not made from lead as the name 
implies, but from graphite. The name comes from the time 
when metallic lead was used for the purpose. This was be- 
fore the discovery of graphite. This mineral was discovered 
in the famous Cumberland mine in England about 1565. This 

phite was of remarkable purity and could be used without 
‘urther treatment by cutting into thin strips and incasing 
them in wood. ; 

For two centuries, declares the Scientific American, Eng- 
land enjoyed practically a monopolv of the lead-pencil indus- 
try. In 1761 the first Faber started the manufacture of lead- 

encils in Nuremburg, which remained the center of the trade 

or acentury. In 1849 another Faber erected a pencil facto- 
ry in New York, and thus became the pioneer of the lead- 
pencil industry in this country. At the present time Amer- 
ican manufacturers supply nine-tenths of the home demand, 
and also export a large amount of stock. 

Altho graphite occurs in many localities, it is rarely of 
sufficient purity to be available for pencil making. Oxides 
of iron, silicates, and other impurities are found in the ore, 
all of which must be removed to make a good pencil. 

Graphites are found in Eastern Siberia, Mexico, Bohemia, 
and Ceylon. Deposits in New York and Florida are also 
mined extensively. ; : 

The graphite, as it comes from the mines, is broken into 
small pieces, the impure particles being separated by hand. 
It is then pulverized and placed in large tubs of water, so 
that the lighter particles of graphite float off from the 
heavier particles of impurities. After separation the graphite 
is filtered thru a filter press. : 

Besides graphite, “| and cedar are the principal raw ma- 
terials that enter into the manufacture of a pencil. The 
clay is subjected to processes similar to the graphite, and is 
then placed in mixers with the graphite, in proportions de- 
pendent on the grade of hardness desired. A_ greater pro- 

rtion of clay produces a greater degree of hardness; a 
esser proportion increases the softness. 

The requisite degree of hardness is obtained by compress- 
ing the lead and shaping it into form ready to be glued into 
wood casings. A highly compressed lead will produce a pencil 
of greater wearing qualities than a slightly compressed one. 
Hydrantic resses are used in this operation. The presses 
are provided with a die conforming to the caliber of the lead 
desired. The plastic mixture of graphite and clay is forced 
thru this die. 

The die is cut from a sapphire, emerald, or some other 
hard mineral, so that it will not wear away quickly from the 
friction with the lead. 

The lead leaves the press in one continuous stream which 
is cut into lengths of about seven inches, placed in crucibles 
and fired in furnaces. The lead is now ready to be placed in 
its wooden case. 

The wood used for pencils must be close and straight 
grained, soft so that it can be readily cut away, and capable 
of taking a good polish. The red cedar, a durable, compact, 
and fragrant wood, is used almost ——ot by pencil 
manufacturers. The best quality is found in Florida and 
Alabama. : 

The wood is cut into slabs about seven inches long, two 
and a half inches wide, and a quarter inch thick. It is thor- 
oly kiln-dried. Then the slabs are passed thru automatic 
grooving machines, each slab receiving six semi-circular 
grooves into which the leads are placed, while a second slab 
with similar grooves is brushed with glue and covered over 
the slab ee the leads. 

This is ed through a molding machine which turns out 
pencils shaped in the form desired. The pencils are now 
passed thru sanding machines to provide them with a smooth 
surface. G2 

After sandpapering, which is a necessary De my to 
the coloring process, the pencils are varnished. There are 
several methods of doing this work. That most commonly 
used is the mechanical method by which the pencils are fed 
from hoppers one at a time thru small apertures, just large 
enough to admit the pencil. The varnish is applied autom- 
atically while the pencil passes thru and the lot are deposited 
on a long belt or ite pan. They are carried along slowly 
a distance of about twenty feet, the varnish deposited on the 

encils meanwhile drying, and are emptied into a receptacle. 
When sufficient pencils have accumulated, they are taken 
back to the hopper of the machine and the operation re- 
peated. This is done as often as is necessary to produce the 
Seteed finish, perhaps ten times or more. 

A second method is that of dipping in pans of varnish, the 
pencils being suspended by their ends from frames, im- 
mersed their entire length and withdrawn very slowly by 
machine. A smooth enameled effect is the result. 


After being varnished the pencils are passed thru machines 
by which the accumulation of varnish is sandpapered from 
the ends. The ends are then trimmed by very sharp knives 
to give them a clean, finished appearance. 

Stamping is the next operation. The gold or silver leaf is 
cut into narrow strips and laid on the pencil. The pencil is 
then placed in a stamping press, and a heated steel die 
brought in contact with the leaf. This causes the leaf to ad- 
here to the pencil where the letters of the die touch. The 
surplus leaf is removed and, after a final cleaning, the pen- 
cil is ready to be boxed, unless a metal tip and rubber are to 
be added. 

The rubber erasers are either glued into the wood with the 
lead, or the pencils are provided with small metal ferrules 
threaded on one end, into which the erasers are inserted. 
These ferrules are made from sheet brass, which is cupped 
by means of power presses, drawn thru subsequent opera- 
tions into tubes of four or five inch lengths, cut to the re- 
quired size, threaded, and nickel-plated. The rubber erasers 
are made from pure Para gum, which is thoroly masticated 
in huge machines, then cured, mixed with sulphur and the 
necessary ingredients to add to its erasive qualities, and vul- 
canized. The rubber is then molded or cut to the required 
sizes. 


New York Changes Delivery. 


The present method of delivering text-books, that is, the 
the publishers sending the books directly to the individual 
schools, a method which has been in use since last January, 
will be abandoned as soon as the present contracts expire 
next January. This method has proved vexatious and ex- 
pensive beyond belief. Its excuse was promptness of deliv- 
ery, but it did not ensure even that, while it multiplied the 
work of the bookkeeping and auditing department many 
times. These departments were simply overwhelmed by the 
shower of small bills which flew in from every school, and 
the | geen gp suffered a severe financial loss in having to 
send small consignments at so many different times to so 
many different quarters. At the schools, the labor of the 
principals was perceptibly increased by the necessity of 
transmitting orders to a large number of publishers, and 
when the books arrived, there was no provision for their in- 
apenen by the supply department of the bureau of educa- 

ion. 

This segregated method of delivery will not be in force 
next year. All the books will be delivered direct to Super- 
intendent Jones of the supply department, and from his 
office they will be distributed over the five boroughs. 

Publishers had given notice of an increased price list for 
next year, so much had the present system increased their 
expenses. The return to a simpler plan will obviate this, and 
please superintendents and principals as much as it does the 


trade. . " 
A Practical Adjuster 


The window shade adjuster made by R. R. Johnson, 167 
Dearborn street, Chicago, is being adopted for use in many 
of the new schools thruout the country. The adjuster is 
marked by a special device of great simplicity, which pre- 
vents the annoyance of rods and chains getting out of order. 
The McMinn school, Racine, Wisconsin, and the engineering — 
building of the Iowa state college are two new educational 
buildings equipped with the Johnson adjuster. It has been 
officially adopted for all the Chicago city schools erected dur- 
ing the past three years or now in course of erection. Also 
the adjuster has been installed in many of the splendid new 
edifices of the University of Chicago. 


Writing Ink Stiil Supreme. 


All important writings are intended to last. The most 
important writings, notwithstanding the printing * keer and 
the typewriter, are still traced with the pen. ignatures 
must be made by the person’s own hand. Personal. letters 
to relatives and intimate friends are always written that 
way. Imagine a man proposing to his sweetheart on the 
typewriter, or sending in typewriting a letter of condolence. 
Certain authors use a stenographer to.dictate their books to, 
but such a practice can always be detected in their works. 
Nothing gives a finely polished style but the holder’s own 

en. 
. Since important things are then written with a pen, ink 
becomes a matter of moment. It is a calamity that the sig- 
natures to the Declaration of Independence have all faded. 
They were written a century and a - ago. Most ink 
fades in forty or fifty years. Chas. M. Higgins & Co. claim 
that their ‘‘ Higgins’ Eternal Ink ’’ and ‘‘ Higgins’ Engrossing 
Ink,’’ being made from carbon, will last forever. This sounds 
plausible, since carbon was the basis of those writing ma- 
terials, which, used on the illuminated documents of the 
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middle ages, are to-day clear and bright as they were when 
some eleventh century monk traced them. The Higgins 
company has issued a little folder, telling not only about 
inks, but giving interesting facts also in regard to paper and 


pens. 
Cotrell & Leonard Prize Award. 


We take pleasure in announcing thru the columns of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL that the prize of $25 offered for the best 
looking picture of a high ph graduating class in caps and 
gowns, has been awarded by vote of the trustees of the in- 
tercollegiate Bureau of Academic Costume, to the class of 
1904 of the high school at Gardiner, Me. Mr. Wm. L. Pow- 
ers, the wide-awake principal of the school, interested his 
pupils in caps and gowns, with the result that the class 
adopted the costume for graduation, and one of the features 
of the exercises was an essay on the origin and meaning of 
the cap and gown. 

The second prize of $10 was awarded to the class of 1904 
of the Union high school of Canandaigua, N. Y., whose large 
graduating classes have worn caps and gowns for some 
years. The central figure of the group is Supt. J. C. Norris 
who is an enthusiastic advocate of the use of caps and gowns 
in secondary schools. 

The increased number of high schools using caps and gowns 
this year shows that the custom is growing and will grow, 
because it commends itself to sensible people. 

Very truly yours, 

Albany, N. Y. COTRELL & LEONARD. 

[Cotrell & Leonard are the well-known makers of academic 
caps, gowns, and hoods, whose headquarters are at Albany, 
N. Y. There was considerable interest this year in the prize 
contest here referred to.— EDs. ] 


Keeping Comfortable. 


There was a time, in the dim past of the earth, when man 
had not learned that it was pleasant and profitable to heat 
his habitation artificially during the winter months. But for 
some hundred thousand years or so that practice has been 
universal in all but tropical climates. San Francisco is the 
only place where the knowledge has not yet penetrated, and 
where during the cool days of the year. goose-flesh is still 
supposed to be man’s normal condition within doors, Civil- 
ize pene are, however, negligent of the fact that it is 
equally pleasant and profitable to artificially cool a room 
during summer. The time will come when we will shudder 
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as much at an uncooled apartment during the dog days, as 
we do now when we read of some wretched family destitute 
of coal in January. The Witter air cooling machine, J. C. 
Witter, inventor and proprietor, Metropolitan building, New 
York, is one of the civilizing instruments which will bring 
about that happy time. In this age of economics, it will not 
be long before offices, factories, and stores, simply from the 
sordid commercial object of getting more work out of their 
pene cr will adopt some invention like that of the Witter 
machine. 


Typewriting News. 


On December 12, 13, and 14, the first annual type- 
writer and office furniture exhibition will be held in Madison 
Square Garden. Everything connected with modern office 
appliances will be included. Lectures will be given to busi- 
ness men on different systems, and these lectures will be by 
experts. A special feature will be a speed contest on the 
typewriter. 


The visible writing typewriting machines are certainly 
holding their own, and new models are constantly appearing. 
The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter, a visible writer, is a re- 
cent addition manufactured by the firm of the same name 
in Syracuse. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company has one feature of special 
interest in its exhibit at St. Louis. This is a testing machine 
or ‘‘exerciser.’? Each typewriter, before it leaves the Oli- 
ver cayoape is given a forty minute trial by the exerciser, 
which is able to immediately detect any irregularity. 


ROYAL HONORS FOR THE REMINGTON. 


The representatives of the Remington Typewriter in Rus- 
sia have announced that they have been appointed purvey- 
ors to the Russian Imperial Court. The fact is well known 
that an enormous number of Remingtons are used by the 
Russian government, the offices in St. Petersburg alone em- 
ploying over 2,000, and they are found in official use thruout 
the length and breadth of the empire. The czarina of Rus- 
sia is the possessor of a Remington with a mother of pear! 
and gold finish, which was built especially for her use. A 
special Remington model is now being made which is pecu- 
liarly suited to writing the Russian language. 

This seal of royal approval is in the nature of an expres- 
sion of satisfaction with the service rendered by the a. 
ands of Remingtons thruout the czar’s empire. 





The American Book Company’s Great Exhibit in the —_ of Education and Social Economy at the Louisiana Purchase 
xposition. 
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Antiseptic Crayon. 


The Antiseptic Crayon Co., New York, have published an 
artistic booklet describing their special manufacture, ‘‘an- 
du-septic school crayon,’’ a sort of chalkless chalk. The 
an-du-septic crayon is certainly a pleasing new invention. 
Every teacher will be delighted to learn that a really good 
dustless crayon is on the market. The mere fact that this 
crayon is dustless would be a gain for the health of those 
using it, but the company says that it is also antiseptic thru 
careful choice of materials and methods of manufacture. 

The Antiseptic Crayon Company also makes slate pencils 
of a similar quality, which are ground so fine that all grit is 
eliminated, and ‘‘they never scratch the slate.’’ If that is 
so, and the a, italicizes the claim, many a school- 
marm’s sleep will be less troubled, but what will the little 
boys and girls do for amusement? Surely making a slate pen- 
= _— is one of the unalienable prerogatives of child- 

ood. 

Various special crayons are also manufactured by this com- 
pany, such as those intended for lecturers, tailors, railroad 
men, metal workers, etc. 


A Model Rural School-House. 


One of the interesting exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition is a rural school-house, built full size as a part of 
the Missouri state exhibit. Its furnishings were supplied 
complete by the firm of A. Flanagan Co., Chisens. 

Mr. Flanagan began life on a farm. He taught school in 
the district, then in a village, and finally in a city graded 
school. In his work he felt the necessity ‘of material to aid 
in teaching. He bought what was to be had, used it, and 
then planned for something better. Out of that has grown 
the A. Flanagan Company, whose primary purpose is to help 
the teacher. 

After supplying the immediate material, he put the pub- 
lishing of supplementary reading and library books under 
way, of acharacter to appeal both to teacher and pupil. 
Since the teachers needed supplies, he added a department 
of furniture and supplies. All this led to the furnishing of 
this model school-house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flanagan have been spending some weeks in 
Europe, where Mr. Flanagan has enjoyed a much needed rest 
from business cares. 


Pianos to Be Bought. 


The board of education of Chicago has ordered pianos 
bought for the kindergartens of the Cooper, the Goldsmith 
and the Throop schools. Few people realize how many 
pianos have been payee by the schools in the last few 
years. The spread of training in music and the new social 
functions of the schools have been the principal reason. 


‘‘Adolescence, its psycholgy and its relation to physiology, 
anthropology, sociology, sex, crime,religion, and education, ’’ 
by G. Stanley Hall, is having an extraordinarily large sale 
for a work of this special character. The price is $7.50 in 
two volumes. D. Appleton & Co. are the publishers. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The new catalog of Ginn & Co., Boston, for 1904 has just 
been published. It contains all of the books ever published 
by that house, a formidable library in itself, and also the an- 
nouncement of books which are now in preparation on their 
presses. 


The catalog of D. C. Heath & Co., 1904, is attractive if for 
no other reason that it is profusely illustrated with portraits 
of the authors who have written the books published by this 
firm. An educational text-book seldom contains a portrait of 
the author, and yet it is frequently the case that the teacher 
and her pupils would like to see one. These illustrations 
make the Heath catalog look like a pan-University faculty 
picture book. 


The University Publishing Company have this month pub- 
lished the following four books for use in schools: Dickens’ 
“‘Tale of Two Cities’’; Pathways in Nature and Literature, 
. Second Reader; Famous Men of Rome and Famous Men of 

reece. 


Mr. A. W. Morse, formerly of the Morse Company, has 
become associated with the house of D. C. Heath & Co. 


Mr. Frank Beattys, of Silver, Burdett & Co., has returned 
from his summer vacation spent on Lake George. He has 
nearly recovered his old-time strength. His host of friends 
will be glad to hear it. 


The Empire State Surety Company, 156 Broadway, New 
York, has out a neat little folder, giving a statement of its 
financial conditions. As its resources amount to almost 
$650,000, its situation appears to be very comfortable. 


J. M. Olcott & Co., New York, have had an important 
adoption awarded to them. Their pencil sharpeners have 
been adopted for use in the public schools of New York 
city. 

J. W. Barber’s advertising agency have found it necessary 
to move from their old office at 7 Water street, Boston, to 
the Penn Mutual building, 24 Milk street, from water to 
milk, as Mr. Barber expresses the improvement in his condi- 
tion. The old location was the best available when he moved 
into it, but Boston progresses, and Barber’s agency always 
keeps pace with progress. Hence the change to what is prob- 
ably Boston’s finest office building. 


The contract for school library books in Iowa has been 
awarded by the state board of educational examiners, to the 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Company. This contract is 
not mandatory on directors of school districts, but it makes 
the St. Paul company’s prices the standard ones. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. will soon publish a valuable addition to 
the sources of American history. ‘‘The Journey of De Soto’’ 
will be a two-volume collection of the accounts of that fam- 
ous expedition from Florida to the Mississippi, written by 
eye-witnesses. It will include the narrative oe “‘the Gentle- 
tleman of Elvas,’’ the story told by ;Biedura, and the 
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description of Ranjel, private secretary to De Soto. Prof. 
Edward Gaylord Bowne, of Yale university, edits the vol- 
umes, writing an introduction and supplying needed notes, 
the translation of the Ranjel narrative by Prof. Bowne 
being the first made. 


In the autumn catalog of the Century Company are a num- 
ber of interesting announcements to teachers. ‘‘Art Crafts 
for Beginners,’’ by Frank G. Sanford, ‘‘A Transplanted 
Nursery,’’ by Martha Kean, and ‘‘The Modern Methods of 
Book Composition,’’ by Theodore L. DeVinne, all sound as if 
they would be of value to those who teach the young. ‘‘In- 
ventional ee by Isaac Newton Fuller, ——- of 
the Richmond Hill high school, is a geometry designed for 
preliminary work by those not ee mature enough to begin 
the solution of the formal problems. 

The Century ervag d have several important educational 
announcements which have been noted in previous issues of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and one volume which will come as a 
surprise. The company have been able to add to their list 
of authors no less a personage than former President Cleve- 
land, whose book is on the high topic, ‘‘Presidential Prob- 
lems.’’ The Venezuela boundary controversy, the Chicago 
riots, the bond issues, and the independence of the execu- 
tive are the subjects which the former president discusses. 
It is needless to remark that a book containing those ques- 
tions of the Cleveland admistration, when written by Mr. 
Cleveland himself, becomes a part of history 


Number twenty of the editions of the classics published by 
Crane & Co., Topeka, is Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ edited 
by Prof. P. H. Pearson, of Bethany college. Professor 
Pearson has also edited for the Crane company Macaulay’s 
— Milton,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘Great Stone*Face,’’ and 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ Other classics issued 
this month by the Topeka firm are ‘‘The§Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,’’ ‘‘Snow Bound”’ and ‘‘King Lear.”’ 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago, have issued a 
“class room edition’’ of Shutt’s Geometry. It will contain 
only the theorems, the diagrams, the things given and the 
things to prove. It will thus, to quote the publishers’ an- 
nouncement, save ‘‘the quarter of an hour spent in drawing 
figures on the Sinchheonts” Shutt’s Geometry, it will be re- 
membered, is the geometry on the ‘‘suggestive’’ method, 
which is in use in the Chicago schools. 


The volume of the blackboard business, due probably to the 
large number of new schools being erected at present, is so 
great that all manufacturers are behind on their orders sev- 
eral months. E. J. Johnson & Co., 38 Park Row, New York, 
have been making strenuous efforts to catch up, and an- 
nounee that shortly they will be in a position to fill orders by 
immediate shipments. 


It is reported that there is trouble in the Curtis high 
school of Brooklyn over the color of the nasium clothes 
prescribed for the girls. Red is the official color of the 
school chosen by the classes—a bright red. The boys don’t 
mind, and the girls are acquiescent as far as red waists and 


signs to be worked out. 


New home after October 
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A New and Most Comprehensive CATALOGVE of 


Venetian Iron Work 


Shows all the Tools necessary for the work, with prices, also 
the iron and incidentals and some new and valuable hints on de- 


If interested send for copy. 


Ask For Catalogue No. 1374 


Hammacher, Schlemmer G Co. 
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New York City, Since 1848. 
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School Principals and Superintendents at Ilion, N. Y. 


Virgil G. Curtis, 1869-73 
James Winne, 1886. LaSalle H. White, 1887-90. 
Dr. Addison B. Poland, 1874-85. 
Judson J. Wood, 1890-99. A. W. Abrams, the present 
superintendent who was elected in 1900. 





red sweaters are concerned, but when orders were given 
that the bloomers or divided skirts used in the gymnasium 
work should also be red, there were signs of rebellion. Not 
one set of red bloomers has yet appeared. 





A STANDARD SERIES 





11 volumes. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.  ::: 





ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH POETRY 


Each, to teachers, 53 cents, net, postpaid. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Mr. C. D. Baker, Western representative of D. Appleton 
& Co., has established headquarters in Des Moines, lowa. 


A unique business is that of ‘Edwin E. Howell, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. His specialty is the making of relief maps, 
which he calls ‘‘Howell’s Microcosm.’’ They are excellent 
models of the continents, countries, etc., for the illustration 
of which the Macmillan company hold the copyright. All 
manner of natural phenomena, distributions of forests, of 
rainfall, temperature, geological strata, of interest both to 
the child and the scientist, are here pictorially represented 
with scientific accuracy. 


The C. H. Stoeting company has been awarded the con- 
tract for physics supplies for the Wendell Phillips high 
school, Chicago. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, of Chicago, 
have found their business increasing in volume to such an 
extent, that their quarters in the Fine Arts building were too 
limited in extent. They have been able to secure more com- 
modious accommodations in the new railway exchange build- 
ing, and will move on October the first. 


The Colonel Parker Publishing Company, of New York 
city, has been incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York. om stock, $25,000. Incorporators, J. Skelly, 
A. C. Parker, E. L. King. 


A Striking Book Exhibit. 


No teacher who visits St. Louis can afford to miss the ex- 
hibit supplied by the American Book Company. The sur- 
roundings are delightful. The visitor will be astonished at 
the enormous number of different books-bearing the imprint 
of the house. A most interesting feature is the complete 
illustration given of the art of modern bookmaking. The 
various steps in the process of making a book are all there— 
the —_ ed pages locked in the chases, the printed 
form, the folded sheet, the unbound and the bound volume. 
A series of lithographic plates makes self-evident the pro- 
cess by which a colored map is produced. The effect is to 
increase one’s respect for books. It is a pity that every 
— in our schools is not permitted to see this, or a similar 
exhibition of process of making a book. 
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Frick Clock Adoptions. 


The Fred. Frick Clock Co. have received adoptions for 
their electric clocks in a number of prominent schools. 
Among them are the Pasadina high school, Pasadina, Cal.; 
high school, Winona, Minn.; Western Illinois state normal 
school, Macomb, IIl.; state normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich. ; 
Bucknell university, Lewisburg, Pa.; high school, Pamona, 
Cal.; Kankakee high school, Kankakee, IIll.; Christian uni- 
versity, Canton, Mo.; high school, Monrovia, Cal.; state nor- 
mal school, Marquette, Mich.; Oklahoma university, Edmund, 
Okla.; high school, New Albany, Ind.; Oliver college, Olivet, 
Mich.; high school, Delray, Mich.; high school, Ionia, Mich.; 
high school, Royalton, Minn.; high school, Milford, Del.; 
Immaculate Conception parish school, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





IMPORTANT NEW TEXAT-BOOKS 





GRADED CITY SPELLERS 
Edited by Supt. WM. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield,N. J. 


SECOND YEAR: Parts I and II, each - - 6cents 
THIRD YEAR: Parts I and II, each - - - 6cents 
FourtH YEAR: Parts I and II, each - - - 8cents 
FIFTH YEAR: - - . - - - . - 12 cents 


In preparation: 
Books for SIXTH, SEVENTH, and EIGHTH YEARS. 


These new Spellers are children’s practical text-books,. not 
mere teachers’ manuals and word-lists. ‘They contain only useful 
words, taken from lists furnished by bP pee and teachers of six 
cities, including New York Every word is presented in three different 
ways. The grading of the material has had special attention. These 
Spellers are equally well adapted to the purposes of all methods of 
teaching spelling. The sentences in which the words are used consti- 
tute excellent reading and dictation material. The prices of the books 
are exceptionaliy low. 


HOW WE ARE CLOTHED 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Department of Geog- 
raphy, State Normal School, Los Angeles, California. 


cloth 40 cents 


A_Geographical Reader for use in intermediate and grammar 
grades, and a companion book to the former volume by the same 
author, “* How We Are Fed,” in the Home and World Series. In“ How 
We Are Clothed.”’ the chief materials and processes used in the pro- 
duction of clothing are treated in a simple and interesting manner. 
Proceeding from the pupil’s immediate surroundings, in tracing com- 
modities back to their origin and in following theraw product through 
the various stages in its development, journeys are made to distant 
lands, always with a definite purpose in view. By constant suggestion 
the pupil is taught to discover many things for himself. The 
illustrations are a valuable feature of the book. 


12mo 245 pages 





A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By EDWIN GRANT DEXTER, Ph. D., Professor of Education 
in the University of Illinois. 


8vo cloth 677 pages $2.00 net 

This new work has been prepared in the belief that the greatest 
need of the student of our educational history is a considerable 
mass of definite fact upon which to base his own generalizations, 
or with which to a those cf others, rather than extended philo- 
sophical discussions of historicaltrend. Current educational literature 
is rich in the latter, though comparatively barren of the former. The 
present book deals, therefore, with the fact rather than with the 
philosopby of education in the United States. Itis arranged espe- 
cially for use asa text-book in college classes and contains an 
exceptionally valuable equipment of references and bibliographies. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 


By CRAVEN Laycock, Assistant Professor of Oratory in 
Dartmouth College, and ROBERT LEIGHTON SCALES, 
Instructor in English in Dartmouth College. 


12mo cloth $1.10 net 


In this work the peculiar difficulties which stand in the way of 
making a text-book, at once teachable, practical, andeasily 
understood, for use in teaching argumentation and debate, have 
been overcome. The treatment of the topics presented—the propo- 
sition, the issues, preliminary reading, evidence, kinds of argaments, 
fallacies, brief-drawing, the principles of presentation, refutation and 
debate—is lucid and interesting as well as highly profitable. For apt 
illustrations, the great orators of ancient and modern times have 
been so laid under contribution. that the result is practically an an- 
thology of argumentation and debate. 


379 pages 
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Books Under Way. 


D, Appleton & Company. 


A Brief History of American Literature, by William P. 
Trent. 

Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance of the 
Sixteenth Century, by Paul Monroe. 


A. S. Barnes. 


The Journey of De Soto, from Florida to the Mississippi 
River, told by contemporaries. Edited with an introduction 
by Prof. Edward G. Bowne, Yale university. 

In the Days of Chaucer, by Tudor Jenks. 

In the Days of Shakespeare, by Tudor Jenks. 

Beauty through Hygiene, by Dr. Emma E. Walker. 

Correct Writing and Speaking, by Mary A. Jordan, Smith 
College. 

The Century Company. 


The American Executive and Executive Methods, by Prof. 
J. H. Finley, College of the City of New York. 

American Legislatures and Legislative Methods, by Prof. 
Paul R. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin. 

The American Judiciary, by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
cut, and professor of constitutional law in Yale university. 

Territories and Colonies by W. F. Willoughby, treasurer 
of Porto Rico. 

Local Government in the United States (Cities Excepted) by 
Prof. John A. Fairlie, University of Michigan. 

Le Verre d’ Eau ou Les Effets et Les Causes, par Eugene 
pore Edited by Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, university of 

regon. 

L’ Abbe Daniel, par Andre Theuriet, Edited by C. Fontaine, 
of the commercial high school, New York City. 

El Cantivo de Dona Mencea, par Don Juan Valera. 

Los Puritanos y Otros Cuentos, par Armando Palacio 
Valdes. Edited by W. J. Faulkner, of the George Washing- 
ton university. 

Robinson’s German Verb Form. 


Henry T. Coates & Co. Philadelphia. 


Cromwell of Virginia; a Story of Bacon’s Rebellion, by 
Edward S. Ellis. 
Good Form for Men, 


a C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. 
Switzerland, by Joel Co 


ok. 
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Ginn & Company, Boston. 


International Modern Language Series. 
Hermann und Dorothea, by Allen. 
Practical German, by Fossler. 
Die Journalisten, by Gregor. 
French Selections, by Guerlac. 
Schuss von der Kanzel, by Haertel. 
In St. Jurgen, by Beckman. 
Analytic Geometry, by Gale & Smith. 
Elements of the Differential and Integral} Calculus, | by 
Granville. 
Dramatic First Reader, by Cyr. 
Jones Readers (Eight book series by grades), by Jones. 
Leading Events of Maryland History, by Gambrill. 
Readings in European History, Mediaeval and Modern, 
Vol. I., by Robinson. 
A School Civics, by Boynton. 
New Second Music Reader, Educationa!#Music_Course. 
Education of the Wage-Earners, by Bakewell. 
Latin Composition, Vol. I., by D’Ooge. 
American Phonography, by Anderson. 
Practical Commercial Speller, by Atwood. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Our Schools: Their Administration and ‘Supervision, by 
William E. Chancellor. —— 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, an Outline ‘of 
Ancient History, an Outline of Mediaeval and Modern :Eu- 
ropean History, an Outline of English History, an Outline of 
American History, all by committees of the New England 
Teachers’ History Association. 

Browning’s ‘‘A Blot on the Scutcheon,’’ ‘‘Colombe’s' Birth- 
day,’’ ‘‘In a Balcony,’’ and ‘‘ A Soul’s Tragedy,’’ edited by 
hc Arlo Bates, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Webster’s ‘‘The White Devil,’’ and ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,’’ edited by Prof. Martin W. Sampson, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Haaren’s Word and Sentence Book, book II, 


ag H. Haaren, associate superintendent of schools, 
e 


w York City. 
Meilhac and Halevy’s L’Ete de la St. Martin, edited by 


i V. E. Francois, of the College of the City of New 
ork. 


Helmholtz’s ‘‘Populire Vortrdge,’’ edited by Prof. D. B. 


Shumway of the University of Pennsylvania. 








BLODGE TT 
READERS 


By Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett, 


Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Just Published 
A PRIMER—A FIRST READER 


STATEMENTS OF CRITICS 


‘* The subjects are children’s subjects of thought.’ 

*« The language is natural and charmingly childlike,” 

** I can make no adverse criticism of the charming little book.’’ 

‘* The gradation and sequence of words, sentences, and thoughts are 
wisely and strongly presented.’’ 

** The illustrations are both beautiful and plentiful and are closely cone 
nected with the text.”’ 

** The words and sentences are correct as to form and are not distorted 
with diacritical marking or phonic spelling in the reading pages.” 





In Preparation 


A SECOND READER 


This Reader is the third book of the series and is designed for pupils of 
the second year of school. 

In its preparation, as in that of the ‘* Primer" and the ‘* First Reader,” 
the authors have kept in mind the idea of a basal series, giving the grada- 
tion and vocabulary especial attention. 


GINN & COMPANY Pustisters 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Dallas Columbus 








San Francisco Atlanta 

















61 East Ninth Street, . ; 


If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and ve. 7 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. per 
year per man. 

The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 
about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
of some of the best business men in America, 


Appress Apvertisinc DrrarTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, ; 
NEW YORK, 
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Henry Holt & Company. 
A Textbook of General Psychology, by Prof. James Row- 
land Angell. 
Plant Dissection, by Otis W. Caldwell. (A revision of 
Arthur, Barnes & Coulter’s Plant Dissection.) 
on eae Laboratory Manual of Physics, by Prof. Edwin 
. Ha 


France’s ‘‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard ’’ (revised 
edition), edited by C. H. C. Wright. 

Margueritte’s Strasbourg, edited by Prof. Oscar Kuhns. 

Gerstacker’s Germelshausen, edited by Prof. Lawrence A. 
McLouth. 

Classic Italian Poetry, edited by Prof. J. D. M. Ford and 
Mary A. Ford. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton. 
by C. E. Norton. 

Far and Near, by John Burroughs. 

Routine and Ideals, by Le Baron R. Briggs. 

Kristy’s Queer Christmas, by Olive Thorne Miller. 

Science and Immortality, by William Osler. 

The Ways of Wasps, by George W. Peckham and Eliza- 
beth D. Peckham. 

The De Monarchia of Dante, translated by Aurelia Henry. 

Trees and Shrubs, by Charles Sprague Sargent. 

The Riverside Graded Song Book for Elementary Schools, 
edited by William M. Lawrence. 


Litt'e, Brown & Co., Boston. 

An introduction to Psychology, by J. Clark Murray, for- 
mer professor of philosophy in Mec university. 

The Wide-Awake Primer, by Clara Myrray. 

A Short Constitutional History of the United States, by 
Prof. Francis Newton Thorpe. 

a Iron Star,’’ historical reader for fourth and fifth 
grades. 


Edited 


The Macmillan Company, 


Elements of Agriculture, by L. H. Bailey, professor of 
Horticulture in Cornell university. 
_ The Theory of Equations, by Florian Cajai, of the Univers- 
ity of Louisiana. 

A Health Primer, by Walter M. Coleman, of Sam Houston 
normal institute, Huntsville, Texas. 

A Middle English Reader, by Oliver Farrar Emerson, of 
Western Reserve university. 

A Course of Study for the Eighth Grade of the Common 
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School, by Charles A. McMurray, of the state normal school, 
DeKalb, [llinois. Type Studies from the paca wed of the 
United States, Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography, 
Special Methodin Elementary Science, Nature Study Lessons 
for Primary Grades, all by the same author. 

A Grammar of the German Language, by George Oliver 
Curme, of Northwestern university. 

Examples in Algebra, by Charles M. Clay, of the Roxbury 
high school, Boston. 

ectures on Greek Literature, by S. H. Butcher, formerly 

of the University of Oxford. 

A Grammar of Greek Art, by Percy Gardner, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Laboratory Guide in Elementary Bacteriology, by William 
D. Frost, of the University of Wisconsin. 

System of Metaphysics, by Rev. George S. Fullerton, of 
the University of Fomeyivapie. 


EPIX 
New Books. 


(Continued from page 311.) 


Winston Churchill has favored the public in writing The 
Crossing. It is really a historical novel describing the early 
settlement of Kentucky, and the days of Daniel Boone. The 
purpose of the book is plain, to prove that to the Federalists 
a great debt is due forobtaining Louisiana. The description 
of the early days of Kentucky is exceedingly life-like and 
shows the author to have gone over the historical situation 
with great care. But his characters areso well drawn that 
we care little for historical truth, only to follow their fate. 
It does not seem just right that Harry Riddle and his unfor- 
tunate companions should have been made to cross the moun- 
tains; they might have got into New Orleans in some other 
way. And yet the romance of the Louisana Purchase is not 
at all exhausted. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Holy Grail. This wonderful legend is portrayed in 
the frieze of the Boston public library by Edwin A. Abbey, 
and the volume before us sets forth the meaning of the fif- 
teen glorious panels. First Tennyson’s lines are given, 
‘‘When the hermit made an end,’’ etc., then an exposition of 
the general plan pursued by the artist. The publishers 
— these panels in art photography in a form suitable 

or school decoration. (Curtis & Cameron, Boston.) 

Bad blood is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but bad blood may be 
made good blood by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. d 











owers & Lyons 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 

have been widely introduced, wholly 
and solely on their merits, It has required but 
little personal effort to convince teachers of their 
superiority. To know them has been to use 
them. This can be said of no other series of 
text-books, They have nearly forty titles, mak- 
ing by far the largest commercial list published. 
If your wants are known they can be com- 
pletely met from this list. Among the most 
popular titles are: Orrice METHODS, MODERN 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, Lyons’ COMMERCIAL 
Law, Mopern Business SPELLER, COMPLETE TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTOR, TWENTY LESSONS IN 
LETTER WRITING AND DicTaTiON Stupies. The 
latter can be furnished in any one of five systems. 
Your inquiries for such books are solicited. 








Chicago Rew Work 








THE BEST 
Supplementary Reading 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES 





CLASSIC FABLES 
For Advanced First Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by Enna Henry Lee Turpin, 127 pages, Cloth, 


Price, 30 cents. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
For Advanced Second Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by Fpna Henry _ Ture wn, 207 pages, Cloth. 
rice, 40 cents 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
For Advanced Third Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by Epona Henry Lee Turpin, 256 pages, Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, 
TURPIN’S STORIES 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
For Fourth Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by Epona Henry Lee Turpin. 
rice, 40 cents. 


191 pages, Cloth, 


WHITCOMB’S HEROES OF HISTORY 
For Fifth Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by Ipa Prentice Whuitcoms, 
Price, 60 cents, 


448 pages, Cloth, 





Specimen copies will be sent post-free at the above prices to teachers 
and school officers who mention “* The School Journal.”’ 


Maynard, Merrill § Zo., Puvtisners 


40-46 EAST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic state convention of New York, 
held in Saratoga on September 22, 
charged that the present board of state 
regents is not constituted impartially, 
and demands that ‘‘a fair and honest rep- 
resentation on the board of regents shall 
be at all times accorded the minority 
party, whichever party that may be.’’ 

Prof. Duncan Campbell Lee, of Cor- 
nell university, was the permanent 
chairman of the democratic state conven- 
tion of New York, which nominated 
Judge Herrick for governor. 


A most heartrending accident took 
lace on September 23, in the school at 

leasant Ridge, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
About thirty of the smaller girls were in 
one of the ground floor rooms, when sud- 
denly the floor gave way, and they were 
precipitated into a cistern, twelve feet 
deep and walled with stone, which was 
located directly under the room. Nine 
of the little girls, of ages ranging from 
eight to thirteen, were suffocated to 
death. 

The brief telegraphic dispatch gives 
evidence, in its bare recital of the facts, 
of gross official neglect. The stricken 
community should think of little else un- 
til those responsible for those nine deaths 
are brought to condign punishment. 

Supt. T. A. Edwards has left Xenia, 
Ohio, to take charge of the industrial 
work in Berea college, Kentucky. 

Geo. B. Cook, the progressive superin- 
tendent of Hot Springs, is prominently 
mentioned for the state superintendency 
of Arkansas. 

It was necessary to have boiled water 
at the Havemeyer school in Greenwich, 
Conn., so the principal directed the jani- 
tor to gene a sufficient quantity. Soon 
pails of boiled water were setting at con- 


venient points around the school buildin 
and the children were instructed to drin 
of no other. The children began to talk 
about the water. It had such a queer 
taste. It tasted like whiskey. Finally 
the principal heard the talk and investi- 
gated. 

The janitor had sterilized the water in 


gin barrels. He had done his best to 
clean them, but the odor of gin is very 
pervasive and ineradicable. he water 


is now sterilized in other barrels. 


The German emperor has decorated 
President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, with the order of the Red Eagle 
of the second class. 


Ohio Changes. 


Chesterville—Supt. B. N. Hoover, for- 
merly at Appleton, Wis., is now the su- 

erintendent at this place. Mr. C. G. 

ester has been elected principal of the 
high school at Mt. Gilead. 


Marengo—Mr. H. C. Fickell has been 
installed as superintendent. 


Former principal A. H. Vernon is now 
a superintendent of schools at Coalton. 


Supt C. B. Stoner has gone from Ash- 
ley to Mt. Gilead; Supt. P. D. Caldwell, 
from Mayfield to Lakewood; Supt. T. S. 
Orr, from Poland to Ashtabula Harbor ; 
Supt. H. H. Fisher, from Strongville to 
Grafton; Supt. Dennison, from Ross to 
Monroe. 

The schools of Bainbridge township, 
Geauga county, are now in charge of 
Supt. W. R. Walker. He was at Edison 
last year; his place thereis filled by Supt. 
John B. Vining of Marengo. 

Supt. E. O. McCowen comes to Proctor- 
ville from Kentucky. 


Cincinnati— Principal J. Remsen Bishop 


is succeeded in the principalship of the 
Walnut Hills high school by P. M. Harris 
who has a fine record as principal of one 
of the district schools. 


College Men “‘ Flabby.”’ 


‘‘T wish to declare at once that I do 
not believe the flabbiness of college men 
is increasing. I do not believe that there 
ever was a time when, taking all in all, 
college men held a purpose more firm, or 
when their moral character was more 
vigorous, or when their grit and pluck 
was more admirable. A certain bucolic 
brusqueness of manner, a certain rural 
casline are indeed passing away. But 
the passing of brusqueness and of sim- 
plicity does not intimate the coming of 
weakness and insipidity. Robustness 
underlies urban and urbane manners 
quite as constantly as it underlies bucolic 
brusqueness. The expression of hearty 
vigor, intellectual and ethical, has become 
more human, more regular, more sane, 
and more gentle. But the hearty vigor 
itself is just as hearty and just as vigor- 
ous. One should not mistake quietness 
for weakness. 

‘Furthermore, the whole athletic 
movement makes against flabbiness. Let 
it be at once acknowledged that this 
movement has bad, very bad, elements. 
But let it also be said as promptly that 
it has elements, also many, which are 
very, very good. For it does tend to 
create a manhood more vigorous and con- 
scientious. It quickens the will of those 
who participate in it to control appetite 
and passion. It teaches endurance and 

ersistence. It magnifies hardihood and 
aring. It aids in the control of temper 
and in the development of a ve 
temperament.’’ —President Charles 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
in Harper’s Weekly. 





DECIDE QUICKLY 


Protection, when you can have all the articles for both inside and outside protec- 
tion at the small expense of only 3 per cent of the cost of the books 
and make them last 60 to 100 per cent. longer. 


ad 


ey 
ts, 


43 





condition go into the 


a7 THE HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


for outside protection is made of an absolutely pure, plain finished 
leatherette—it wears like leather and is waterproof and germproof. 


You have time to get these Book Covers and the Holden Self-Binders— 
to fasten loose leaves firmly at once—and the Holden Transparent Paper— 


to repair torn leaves instantly— 


Before School Opens, NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER! 
You can remove the Soiled 


The Dirt and Wear of a year goes on the Cover. 
Cover and transfer the books in a clean condition. 


We ship ahaieg Millions of Book Covers and Thouands of Dozens of 
aterial because— 
WE SAVE SCHOOL BOARDS MONEY! 


by making the books last longer and keeping them cleaner, and because we have only 
ONE PRICE to all School Boards. 


our Quick Repairing 


Don’t let your new books and books in 


Send for full information. 


good 
scholars’ hands without 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Mass. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsome, and Substantial 
Maps Published. # # Latest and Best. 
Bold, Clear, and Striking. # e 2 # 


They are re- 
vised .p to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lin-s of coun- 
tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
cross the largest 
school-room., 





-_ 





TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


is more easily accomplished on a 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


than on any other typewriter. 


The Meridians 
are numbered 
rom Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. ‘The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


Set of Fight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 
Spring Roller. 


Schools teaching typewriting should teach the touch Stroy con the Gale Deas Amecen Mobs tease 

method of operating if they expect to achieve the best The full sec of Eight Consists of the fullowing Countries of the 
i World: WESTERN HEMISPHERE, size 41 x 58 inches; EastERN HEmI- 

results. | SPHERE, size 41 by 58 inches ; NorTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; SouTH 


AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches ; UNITED STaTEs, CANADA, and MEXICO, size 
; 41 x 58 inches; Europe, size 41 x 58 inches; Asta, size 41 x 58 inches; 
The best results can only be achieved when a typewriter AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


like the Fox Typewriter is used. 


List price Our price 
Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 $11.00 


Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers - 20.00 7.00 
Fox Typewriters are placed on free trial anywhere. Any one map, ia single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 1.85 
Any one map, on common roller 3.00 1.00 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only meutally and morally, tut 
Special proposition for Schools. | geographically. 

” sine f | Do your children know to what extent ? 7 
Sup-ly your Schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps. 
Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD.| , FLANAGAN COMPANY 


468 N. FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





Money will not buy Health 
BVO Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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A REASONABLE ARITHMETIC 


OLAW and ELLWOOD’S Arithmetic connects arithmetic with the child’s life and makes it real 
to him. That’s why so many people like it. The child is made to see the sense in what he is called 
upon todo. He is taught to count by counting actual things. He is taught to measure by measuring 
with a definite end in view. He grasps the true idea of number. 





We would like to send you some interesting reading about the Colaw & Eliwood series if you will 
send us this slip with your address filled in. 


FOUP HAWG s cscceicce Ts ‘ditekoqunee VRndeeke eNaenases : 
Your P.O 











B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








WHY NOT USE 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET? 











LEAD PENCILS. 


For Draughting and Vir a Eagle Nos. 314, 286. 
. For Drawing. Try EAGLE STANDARD-8 degrees, Extra soft to Extra hard. 


COLORED PENCILS & CRAYONS. 


Artist Colored Pencils in 50 different shades. _ Wax Crayons in assorted colors. Solid Crayons, in assortment boxes, 


with Nickel Holders. 
COMPASSES. 


No. 569 is without an equal. No 576 is a popular school compass. 
Send for samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO.,_ :: = 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





Nia-gah’-ra. 


The pronunciation of Niagara is now es 
under discussion. The best authorities NEW BOOKS FOR ART INSTRUCTION 
seem to favor the accent on the penult. eds 


As the word is of Huron origin and the 
Indians almost invariably accented the 





penult, the preponderance of evidence TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 
seems to favor Ni-ag-ar-a rather than 
the almost universal and less poetic A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Construc- 
Ni-ag-ara. We pronounce other Indian tive Work, containing illustrations in black white, and in color. Books 
words by accenting the penult, why not for First Six Grades ready in June. 
Niagara? Or shall we ‘‘ Americanize ”’ These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
“< all and a; oe tate a, or Palys grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 
r ?—Four-Track News for Oc 
—— I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
Men, Women, and Money. III. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
The newspapers report that at a lawn Other Animals. ) 


fete in New York a lady lost a gold-chain WT: 
Soon aiatinnaties tine thon bee om bills, IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 


eig it hundr ~dollar bills, about $200 in V. ye ‘eee OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
smaller bills, two ts on New York, . . 

for $10,000, and a long jeweled neck- VI MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 

chain worth $4,000; in all about $20,000 VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 


worth of ‘‘swag,’’ not counting the Design; Picture Composition. ) 
value of the gold ag. It would be a re- |" 

lief to the nerves of the country if the 
Newport ladies would use alittle common 
—_ oes - care of their — and 
their jewels. He is an exceptional man 

who Baten about with him any considera- THE PRANG ED UCATIONAL COMPANY 
ble - wen money or — i it NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
would profit any one to steal. e 1s 
going as aiotien or a hemmeener be 113 University Pees 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St 
may provide himself with ready cash, but 
certainly when he puts on his best clothes 
he is not apt to encumber himself with! READERS will confer a favor by mentioning TBE SCHOOL JOURNAL whencom- 
much more than his cab hire. Anda! municating with advertisers. 





INTRODUCTORY PRICE FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 
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Now Ready 





One Hundred Lessons 
in English 


HIS, THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE 

Packard series of text-books has been prepared 

with a special view to the requirements of com- 

mercial schools; and is intended to provide 

students, in the shortest possible time, with 

those essentiais of practical! English required in busi- 
ness intercourse. 


Besides other important matters, it covers in a man- 
ner not heretofore presented, the subjects of speliing, 

unctuation, and English syntax, and affords a course 
in letter- writing, not cnly ta conformity with the best 
usage of the present day, but remarkable for its simpli- 
city, uniformity, and definiteness. 


A unique feature of the book, and one especially 
valuable to commercial and shorthand schuols where 
new students are constantly entering is the peculiar 
arrangement of the matter, by which astudent may 
begin at any point, proceed to the end of the book, re- 
turn to Lesson I, and stop at che point of beginning, | 
without any sacrifice whatever. 


The book contains 416 pages, beautifully printed on | 
good paper, and is handsomely and substantially bound | 
in clot 


A sample copy of @ne Hundred Lessons in 


English will be mailed to any teacher orschoo! officer, 


for examination, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Correspondence invited. 


By: ae Packard, Publisher 
101 East 23rd Street, New York 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 








2 2 Sees 


AL TAREE WAND Lak e 
’ ENTED DEC 29" 19993 


PUL ECEVRSEREWE beigitiiiiigiiiill) 4 


Send for descrip‘ive circulars of looms and weaving | 


materials and booklet ‘* dow to Make Hammocks ' 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 


730 E. 18th ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





ee 060 came 609 mm 00 tt aon 4 


| Sho Seat KGecks, 


For High schools, Academies, and Business Col- 
si spell ins: Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
ifs Shorthand, Commerciai Law, Arittinetic 
sed in 


_s 


: Book keeping, and Business Practice 
prominent schools of every state. 
* fish a pocket dictionary contaiuing 33,000 words. 


Tilustrated catalogue free Address. 


F 483 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. Ohig. 


ane ae ans 














SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 

















Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 
Novel in Within the Reach of 
| Construction Every School 
‘Takes All Write for Descriptive 
Accessories Circular 





McINTOSH _ STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT ONE 





CHICAGO 
E. J. Johnson @ Co., 





We also pub- = | 


¢THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPaN’, 3 | | 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
comminicating with advertisers. 


38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


Slate Blackboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful smooth 
surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein ot slate, celebrated for its strength 
and dense grain. Care is givea to the finish of all of our boards, surfaces made absolutely smovth, 
joints perfect fitting ; nothing left undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard ‘pamphlet ; it tells all 
apout Blackboards how made and how best puton the wall. Don’t use an imitation when the 
real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 


REPORT CARDS 


Kellogg’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. 
Special rates for large quantities. 

Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. 

cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 

Knapp’s: Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4 

page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 

Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. 

recitations. Limp cloth. 

‘Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
‘Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 
| Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 
| Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 
| Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
describing teachers’ books and aids. 








For ten months 


Per 100, 80 


Records 33,800 daily 





&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Nioth St., New York 


STOP FORGETTING 














EVERY Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
ory Development which invigorates, 

TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEEDS THIS ory, and will, just as physical exercise 
GREAT BOOK will, develop the body. A few minutes 
study every day wil enable you to re- 





call instantly names, faces, facts, 
methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 

| memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 

| Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands 

| profited by his lectures. Hie book ($2.00) will do more for 7 oe 

| than an expensive course of lessons. Send fur Pick’s Memory Culture to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th STQEET, NEW YORK SPSStahios 
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man has pockets, too, in which, at a 
pinch, he can tuck away bank-bills so 
that they will be fairly safe. But a man 
who would carry twenty thousand dollars 
to a garden-party would be thought to 
need a guardian.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Honeycombed With Falsehood. 


Pres. William H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
university, in The World To-day for Octo- 
ber, strongly condemns the lax morality 
associated with college athletics with espe 
cial reference to the efforts made to pre- 
vent ‘‘professionalism.’’ He says: ‘‘ The 
rules offered the finest possible field for 
casuistry and hair-splitting. With stu- 
dent conscience behind them they would 
have remedied the evil, but that con- 
science did not insist’ on literal enforc- 
ment. What is ‘indirect compensa- 
tion?’ If the students secure for one 
of their number an opportunity to earn 
money by working ina store in the even- 
ing, doing this out of friendship (and 
friendship may be based on athletic affin- 
ity) —is that ‘indirect compensation?’ 
If a senior take an athletic freshman to 
room with him without exacting pay- 
ment of room rent, is that ‘indirect 
compensation?’ Can any authorities 
forbid such a deed of charity? If an 
alumnus engages an athletic sophomore 
to work for him during the summer at 
market rates, who can object? But how 
if the interest of the alumnus is based 
wholly on the expectation of future ath- 
letic distinction? No theological casuis- 
try of the sixteenth century was ever 
more subtle or specious than that which 
college sport has produced. If the senior 
can not pay the freshman in any other 
way, he makes with him some preposter- 
ous wager and loses it. Thus the money 
has changed hands, but it can not be 
shown to be compensation for skill. The 
rules are regularly circumvented and 
faculties are outwitted with keen enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes the student, refusing 
to take the money himself, orders it sent 
to his father or brother. Why should we 
use soft words when facing such facts? 
We are living in a time when college 
athletics are honeycombed with false- 
hood, and when the professions of 
amateurism are usually hypocrisy. No 
colleg2 team ever meets another to-day 
with actual faith in the other’s eligi- 
we 

‘* Many students who must earn money 
in the summer find that by far the easiest 
way to do it is by playing on summer 
nines, usually for the entertainment of 
guests at hotels. For several years this 
— has been growing, and with it 

as grown remarkable ingenuity in con- 
cealing financial results. 
receives from $30 to $50 per week for 
serving as waiter or bell boy in the hotel, 
while it so happens that he finds abund- 
ant leisure for playing ball before the 
hotel piazza. Sometimes by the help of 
lawyers, a contract is drawn up with the 
proprietor, certifying that all compensa- 
tion received was for work done in the 
hotel and none whatever for the innocent 
games of ball. Thus athletic authorities 
are either misled or rendered powerless. 
A student on one of these summer nines 
plays beside students from other colleges, 
mf knows that they, like himself, are 
paid for furnishing sport. Yet when he 
meets’ those students on an opposing col- 
lege team the next spring he makes no 
protest. He protects his opponents and 
they protect him.”’ 





We extract the following from the 
Medical Reprints: The value of antikam- 
nia tablets consists in their rapid effect 
in alleviating pain. Two five-grain tab- 
lets almost instantly relieve headaches 
or neuralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should at all times be near at hand. 
hetagy Tint cents will get a dozen from 
your ggist. 


any a student ' 





360,000 was paid tor che original victure 





“The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT 8 02° price for a beau- 


tifal reproduction of 
this picture, on paper 544x8, when ordered in 
lots of 25 or more, assorted as desired. 120 
for $1.00. Choice from 2,000 subjects. Send 
stamp for catalogue and this picture, 54x, 
or three two-cent stamps for catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustrations, or 25 cents for 
25 Art subjects, or 25 for children, or 25 on the 
Life of Christ, or Art Booklet, “ Madonnas.”’ 








The Perry Pictures Company 
BOX SEVENTEEN : MALDEN : MASS 
TREMONT TEMPLE : : BosTon 
14 FirtTH AVENUE : New YorE 





THE ANGELUS 
(The one cent Perry Pictures are 4 to 6 times the size of this 
picture) Highest Award Pan-American Exposition 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition 





CUUEUUROGURRURGDOURERERDCRORORORHGROROGOGUGRERERGROERGROCORROUGUGRGOURORGDOROREDOGDORGEOGUROONED COODRODDES 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 
The best results are only produced by the best 
methods and means—the best results in Draft- 
ing, both mechanical and artistic, can only 
be attained by using the best Drawing Inks— 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS 


Send for color card showing actual inks 


DRAWINGS 
MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 


DRAWING 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery 





Bottles prepaid by mail 35 cents each, or circulars 
free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO LONDON 


INK BLACKS ‘ en 
Main Office, 271 Ninth St, / Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and COLORS Factory, 240-244 Eighth St., | U.S. A. 


TUTTE 


ST 


4 








eee os 's Ria 69 O50: mene 2 ee S's 
mt Bop BALE Sg) : 
ensmore Ball Bearine g 
vRING Liehtest Toueh 
‘ { st Wear 


* Does More 
yan any other 
type writer 


*THE OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER: 
AMT ST. LOUIS 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY’S 


LATEST BOOKS 


For Primary Geachers and Kindergartners 











HAND WORK, By Jane L. Hoxie of NewYork - - - - “ . - $0.50 
INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION By William A. Baldwin, of Hyannis. Mass. $1.50 
TEACHERS’ PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD, arranged by Supt. 
S.H.iolmes~ - . 4 os - - - - - - . - $0.30 
We are giving spectal atten‘ion to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send for 
illustrated circular giving particulars. Price of the Review 3 ; $1.00 a year, 





PK 


oe MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD : 3 MASS. 
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The Greater New York. 


A meeting of the board of education 
was held on Sept. 21, Vice-Chairman 
Babbitt presiding. A letter from Mayor 
McClellan, strongly urged the adoption 
of Dr. Ettinger’s plan for doing away 
with part-time classes. This plan is de- 
scribed in full on another eee Super- 
intendent of Buildings C. B. J. Snyder, 
re that there were sixty-five 
schools in Manhattan with playgrounds 
which could be utilized according to the 
mom ge plan, and that the Ettinger plan 
would double the effective capacity of 
those schools. The whole matter was 
referred to the committee on elementary 
schools. 

Mr. Lummis said that the new budget 
reduced expenses by decreasing the num- 
ber of evening sessions, cutting teach- 
ers’ salaries, and providing for fewer 
lecture courses. e amount asked for 
is $24,231,850. The general fund is $18,- 
728,487, and the special fund $5,503,363. 
The increase over last year is $2,887,489. 
The budget was adopted. 


The'small increase in school attendance 
—five per cent.—will not require as many 
new teachers to be employed as had been 
planned. Still, eighty men and 420 women 
will be needed before the end of 1905. 


Superintendent Maxwell delivered an 
address on September 22 to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Arts and Sciences 
at the St. Louis exposition. 


The board of education has adopted 
the report of the committee on sites, in 
regard to the small addition to the site 
for the Brooklyn Eastern District high 
school, and also the report of the com- 
mittee on the selection of a site for the 
proposed truant home on the Jamaica 
road. 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
construction of school No. 43 Bronx, No. 
85 Manhattan, No. 103 Brooklyn, and for 
the temporary structures under the new 
bridge. Commissioner Adams pointed 
out the rapidity with which the building 
committee acted in order to relieve the 
present congestion, and gave as an illus- 
tration that when the committee was 
notified on September 15, that the site 
for the new school on Seventy-third 
street had been acquired, it awarded the 
building contracts on September 18. 


Lecture courses have been established 
at the following additional centers: 
School No. 44 Brooklyn; Columbus pub- 
lic hall, Hollis, L. I.; St. Andrew’s par- 
ish house, Richmond; and the New York 
Catholic Protectory. 


~~ of the registration in the even- 
ing “— schools indicate a largely in- 
creased attendance this year. 


On September 24, the alumni associa- 
tion of the DeWitt Clinton high school 
met in the high school building, Amster- 


dam avenue and 102d street. An address , 


was delivered by Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 


William R. Patterson, register of rec- 
ords in the tenement house department 


FOR REST 


of the city government, has resigned to 
become a member of the faculty of the 
state college, University of Iowa. Two 
of the clerks in his department have also 
resigned in order to teach in the schools. 


The College of the City of New York 
opened with an estimated enrollment of 
2,700 students. President Finley wel- 
comed the students, and said that he 
hoped a few ~— would see summer 
courses offered to those who desired to 
avail themselves of such advantages. 
Two new — were present, Prof. 
Charles A. Downer, a graduate of the 
college and of Columbia gn who 
takes the chair of French, and Prof. 
Charles Baskerville, formerly of the 
University of North Carolina, who will 
fill the chair of chemistry. Prof. Bas- 
kerville is the discoverer of ‘‘carolinium’’ 
and ‘‘berzelium,’’ two new elements in 
inorganic chemistry. 

Peter Morick, assistant janitor of 
school No. 5 at Webster avenue and 
189th street, committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself in the cupola of the school on 
September 19. His health had not been 
good of late. 

Mr. Mack Resigns. 

Commissioner Mack, of the board of 
education, sent his resignation to Mayor 
McClellan on Sept. 22. Mr. Mack was 
one of the most prominent members of 
the board, being chairman of the com- 
mittee on elementary schools, to which 
committee at the meeting of the board 
held on Sept. 21, was referred the mayor’s 
letter in regard to the remedy for the 
school overcrowding. Mr. Mack was 
first appointed to the board in 1895 by 
Mayor Strong. .He served three years. 
When the board was reorganized under 
Mayor Low, Mr. Mack was appointed 
for one ier and was later reappointed 
for a full five-year term. Besides acting 
as chairman of the committee on ele- 
mentary schools, he was also a member 
of the executive committee, and the com- 
mittees on high schools and on the normal 


college. 
Enough Seats. 


Within a few weeks, it is annonnced, 
the small higher des will be central- 
ized, and room thus left for the over- 
crowded primary classes. A trial car, 
carrying one hundred children for half 
fare, has been running daily from In- 
wood to Amsterdam avenue and 146th 
street in Manhattan. Under the Dowl- 
ing law, passed by the last legislature, 
the board of education has the power to 
make contracts with the street railroad 
companies for the transportation of 
school children. 

There are 578,397 sittings in the public 
schools of the city as announced by 
Superintendent Snyder, of the bureau of 
buildings. The school registration is 
568,232. With every child present who 
registered, an impossible supposition, 
there would still be a surplus of seats. 
Some administrative ability is needed, 
that is all. 


Kindergartners Meet. 


The kindergartners of the boroughs of 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Richmond, 
numbering two hundred and fifty, met 
in conference in the hall of the board of 
education on Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 17. Dr. — . Merrill presided, 
and in opening the meeting, welcomed 
especially the kindergartners of Rich- 
mond who have recently been placed un- 
der her direction owing to the resignation 
of Miss Frances C. Hayes. 

Kindergartners had been selected by 
Dr. Merrill to make _ three-minute 
speeches reviewing their summer exper- 
iences and to give suggestions for the 
coming term based upon the successes of 
last term. 

Before introducing the first speaker, 
Dr. Merrill made a plea for sociability 
among kindergartners saying that a 
leading writer on social psychology 
claims that ‘‘the real self is the social 
self.’’ ‘‘We broaden our own lives,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ by taking in the lives of others. 
The children too learn more by imitation 
of each other than we realize. Study 
— children and select carefully the 
eaders.’’ 

Miss Luella Palmer of P. S. 94 was 
introduced as the representative of 
the New York kindergartners in St. 
Louis. In her address before the child 
study department of the National Edu- 
cational Association, she presented an 
account of the work of the New York 
kindergartners upon ‘‘Children’s Ideals.’’ 
Miss Palmer gave a brief report of 
her impresions of the N. E. A. and 
of the educational exhibit, speaking 
with especial interest of the construc- 
tive work in the Louisville exhibit by 
Miss Patty Hill and of Miss Bertha 
Payne’s address on the ‘‘ Individual 
Child.’’ 

Miss Schaeffer, of P. S. 184, spoke of a 
gathering in Ohio of her old schoolmates 
telling of their love of the songs of child- 
hood. 

Miss Dickerson, of P. S. 8, and Miss 
Peene, of P. S. 188, brought each a lesson . 
from Europe; Miss Edith Baker, of P. S. 
184, a word from the Pacific coast and 
from Canada: Miss Mary A. Wells, of P. 
S. 30 Bronx, and Miss Mary H. Nolen, of 
P. S. 159, related their experiences in the 
vacation school and play grounds. Miss 
Wells said she was sure she had looked 
out upon many nationalities if she had 
not crossed the ocean. Miss Nolen ex- 
plained the general management of the 
summer playground and gave the key- 
note of the playground in the following 
stanza: 

Play on, play on; I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 
Miss Elise M. Underhill, of P. S. 125, 

read a valuable paper upon the charac- 

teristics of Italian kindergarten children. 

She spoke of their extreme excitability 

and the need of a calm, cheerful spirit to 

guide them, of their affectionate nature 


ORING BRAIN POWER 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excesses. 
A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the tate Dr. Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found enn d efficacious. It is derived 


necessity. for this 


from the vital or nerve-feedi 


ROSBY’ 


“| have used and highly recommend 


principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, t 


brain and nerve power without the aid of injurious es or narcotics, 


@ very elements to restore 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. HORATIO PotTER, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent by mail ($1.00 postpaid) by 


DEscRIPTIvE PaMPHLET FREE 


a 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


56 West 25th St., 
New York City 


The best remedy in existence for cold in the 
head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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and the power of love in controlling 
them. 

Miss Louise Growoll, of P. S. 135, read 
a valuable paper upon the library helps 

rovided by the city for teachers. Miss 

cIntyre, of P. S. 30, reported from the 
nature committee three rabbits, two 
birds, one squirrel and a guinea pig as 
still alive and ready to visit the kinder- 
gartens upon proper invitation. She also 
offered to arrange outings for kinder- 
gartners during the fall to gather nature 
materials. Miss Gibbs, of P. S. 20, Bronx, 
told of a rare situation in The Bronx 
whe:e the children visit the woods fre- 
quently and ‘‘ blow bubbles ’’ on the hill 
near the school. Miss Higgons, of P. S. 
68 described the difficulties and success 
of a garden in a small school yard mak- 
ing it seem more possible than ever to 
plant our seeds out of doors. She said 
she had found whatever was really 
needed could be obtained from the board 
of education, even to a load of earth. 

At this point Miss Harriet Kahn, of P. 
S. 158, told a delightful garden story and | 
following this interesting feature of the, 
meeting, Miss Bosworth, of P. S. 159, | 
spoke upon some of the dangers of story- 
telling. The borough of Richmond was 
represented by Miss Heim, of P. S. 18. 
Miss Heim told of an effort on the part 
of Richmond kindergartners last year to 
study primary methods by visiting pri- 
mary classrooms. Miss Levison, of P. S. 
27, Bronx, described the gradual building 
of a doll-house last year and the furnish- 
ing of the rooms by the children, leading 
us from mama’s room to the parlor, to 
the kitchen and the room for company. 
Miss Goldsmith, of P. S. 141, gave hints 
on the beginning of rhythmic work and 
recommended the use of the school court 
to secure freer movements. 

Miss Orcutt’s (P. S. 1) closing remarks 
were like a benediction as she spoke of 
the effect of gentleness and gracious 
manners in the kindergarten. 

Dr. Merrill made several important an- 
nouncements in regard to the group con- 
ferences for the coming term, and circu- 
lars were distributed. 


| 
| 
| 
Schoolmasters’ Association. | 





The One Hundred Twenty-Seventh reg- 
ular meeting of the association will be 
held on Saturday, October 8th, at 10:30! 
a.m., in Law Room No. 1, New York | 
University building, Washington Square, | 
East, Manhattan. | 

The November meeting will be ad-| 
dressed by Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the | 
Forum, and the December meeting by | 
President Eliot, of Harvard university. | 

TOPIC OF THE MORNING. 


‘‘What should be the Conditions of | 
Amateur Status in Secondary Schools?’’ | 
SPEAKERS. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, physical | 
director of New York city public schools. 

Mr. Gustavus Kirby, chairman of the | 
Advisory committee of the Intercolleg- | 
iate Athletic association. 

The meetings of the association are) 
open to all persons who are interested in 
secondary education. Women as well as 
men are cordially invited to attend. | 

The new annual report of the associa- 
tion and the manual for 1904-5 will be | 
distributed at this meeting. Members| 
who wish additional copies are requested 
to notify the secretary by postal card, 
two days in advance. | 

PROPOSED FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Howard Freeman Doane, Alexander 
James Inglis, Louis S. Odell, Roland 
Hugh Williams, Horace Mann school. | 

. G. Buehler, Hotchkiss school, Lake- 
ville, Conn. | 

John Wesley Thomas, Daniel D. Feld- 
man, Burton M. Balch, boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn. 

Treasurer’s P. O. address: Mr. Frank 
3 pure. 576 Fifth avenue, New York, 





B Brown's Famous Pictures 


Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Modern 
} Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, Historical 
Pictures, ete For Picture Study, Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, and School-room Decoration, 2200 Sub- 
jects in Black and White or Sepia. Size s42Xx38. 


ONE CENT EACH. _ 120 for $1.00 


i} Also 750 Subjects in Miniature, at two for one cent. Large 
Size Pictures, Wall Pictures, etc. Our new 48 page cata- 
} logae with 1000 small illustrations and two sample pictures 
i sent for 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Sonvenirs, Reward 
cael Christmas Cards, Stencils, Booklets and Aids sent free on ap- 
plication, 














| 
| 
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mG. P. Browns Zo, «= « Beverly, Mass. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY SR!NGFIELD, Mass. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 











Percentage 
1893 1903 of Gains 
remium Income....... __...... 82,947,516.29  $6,136,253.94 108.18 
ncome from Interest and rents 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 
TOBA, 265.0000 83,582, 766.39 87.530, 750.84 110.19 
Assets, December 31 ............ #14,480,480.80 833 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... #83 760,969.00 169,668, 456.00 102.56 
Surplus, December 31.. ........ $1.020,316.96 %2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE IT3 ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITs POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Ciaims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 


Assets, December 381, 19(8, $88 590,999.89 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
new AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 


Surplus, $2,647,491.38 














We have just issued the most 
complete catalog of MAPS 
and GLOBES published, Sent 
upon request. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS, 


312-314 LAKE ST., - CHICAGO. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 













MEXICO, 
and California 
THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 


Washington and Chattsnoo a Limited, U. S_ Fast Mail, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 











Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, Ww. H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Man ‘ger, Gene al Pssenger Agent. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


Iti leasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading edu The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E: L. KF. LLOGG * CO... - 61 East Ninth St., New York 
































Washington, D. C. 
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Ain Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemoriai. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. Snyper, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


SAVE THE EYES 


BY HAVING PROPER LIGHT 


Easily accomplished by using 
*JOHNSON’S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTER” 





It is now used in hundreds of school 
buildings 

lt works perfectly 
on a special pattern 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


of window stop. 

Send for “‘ free sam- 
ple’’ of stop, and ask 
your architect to 
specify it for your 
new building. Our 
stops cost nothing 





Ordinary shade roller 
adjusted as desired 


No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity tts great success. 3:3: 


extra. 





Write Us To-Day For BooKter 


R. R. JOHNSON, MFGR. 


167 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be ferwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
advertisers 





_of the original instructors in the School 
, of Mines, and has rendered great services 





Please inform the secretary of any | 
change of address. 
VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, President. 
CHARLES S. HARTWELL, Secretary, 
473 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Columbia University Notes. | 


The one hundred and fiftieth year of | 
Columbia university will be opened on | 
Wednesday, September 28, by exercises | 
in the gymnasium at three o’clock in the | 
afternoon. Prof. Robert,Simpson Wood- | 
ward, dean of the faculty of pure science, | 
will deliver the address, his subject be-| 
ing ‘‘Academic Ideals.’? Upon the con- 
clusion of the exercises in the gymnasium 
the Archbishop of Canterbury will dedi- 
cate the site of the new university 
chapel. Both the exercises and the dedi- 
cation will be open to the public. 

The Rt. Hon. James Brice, M. P., will 
deliver the course of lectures upon the 
Carpentier foundation, taking as his gen- 
eral topic, ‘‘ The Law in its Relations to 
History.’’ These lectures will be on 
~ 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, and 21, at four 


The former students of Prof. Charles 
F.. Chancellor intend to commemorate the 
fortieth anniversary of his appointment 
to the chair of chemistry in the School 
of Mines, by presenting his portrait to 
the university at the approaching Colum- 
biacelebration. Dr. Chanceller was one 


in improving the sanitary conditions of 
New York, of which he was at one time 
health officer. 


The schoolship St. Mary, Commander 
Hanus, which arrived from her foreign 
cruise on Sept. 15, remained at New 
London until September 20. 


Italian Boys American Patriots. 


The public schools of New York have 
made their 50,000 little Italians teachers 
of English and missionaries of the Amer- 
ican spirit in the heart of the colony, 
writes John Foster Carr, in the October 
World’s Work. Thesechildren play Amer- 
ican, and not Italian, games. Ask one a 
—- in Italian, and he will reply in 

nglish. In one of the colonies, I saw a 
small boy trying to roast a couple of po- 
tatoes by building a small fire around 
them in the gutter. ‘‘What are you 
doing?’”’ I asked in Italian. ‘‘Cookin’ 
murphies,’’ he replied, with the accent 
of Chimmie Fadden. I watched him for 
a minute or two, and there came a warn- 
ing from a small olive-skinned friend: 
‘‘Hi! Frank, cheese it, the cop!’’ and 
they both seampered away. Frank had 
been in this country a little less than two 
7eeee. They seemed ashamed to speak 

talian, I have even seen a boy pun- 
ished because he would not answer his 
omg in the only language she under- 
stood. 


Columbia Summer School. 
The summer school of Columbia uni- 
versity closed its fifth and most success- 
ful season with a record of 950 students 
in attendance, drawn from all over the 





United States and many foreign coun- 
tries, including one student each from 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. A slight falling | 
off from last year’s registration was | 
doubtless due to the attractiveness of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Dr. James C. Egbert, professor of 
Latin epigraphy at Columbia, was at 
the head of the school, and made a 
prominent feature of a course of after- 
noon lectures on scientific, literary, and 
economic subjects. The students were 
about equally divided between the sexes. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Ss L ELSE FAIL o 
ye Best Syrup 4 MNhstes Good. S00 a 
wo in time. Sold by druggists. wd 
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The Best Talent 


of the country is drawn into 
pusiness by the rewards of 
success in commercial life. 
The shortest path to success 
is open to the seller—the 
advocate of trade. I desire to 
secure a few of the best sellers 
obtainable, men of character 
and ability who can interest 
those who buy investment 
securities. 

In writing give your age, 
occupation and bank reference. 


GEQRGE T. DEXTER, 


Superintendent ef Demestie Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insuranee Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


KLIP BINDER 


The KLIPS and the Cover from the 
ceo KLIP BINDER. You can cover a 

tay magazine or bind a volume in ten 
m@ seconds. Instantly removable. Sam- 
im ple dozen Klips, with keys, mailed 
‘or 75 cents. Cover price-list tree 

H. H. BALLARD 

95 PITISFIELD, - MASS 
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ORarA ® OPOO LOND 


LOCKERS MADE BY US HAVE 
ADVANTAGES OVERALL OTHERS 


MERRITT G CO. 


1005 RIDGE AVENUE, : PHILA, 


_ { CATALOGUE 
PLEASE SEND A) SAMPLE OF METAL 











CK CO. "No. 18 Brown's Race 
MA & ay =-_— Rochester, N.Y. 
Manvfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for ae, Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogae Free. 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








It Is The Wheel—- Not The Road 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 

ion frames, and the cushion frame rests while you are 

riding: There is no vibration. That is the difference. 
Frank L. Kramer the American Professional Cham 
ion, always rides to win on a Pierce Racer. Every boy 
nows who he is. 


The George N, Pierce Company 
Buf fele, N. y. 
Manufacturers of Pierce 
Stanheopes and 
Arrew Moter 
Cars 










MANUAL TRAINING 


Benches, Tools, Draw- 
ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
* Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Chicago Notes. 


Peter A. Mortensen has been elected 
principal of the Washington evening 
school, since Mr. Bogan resigned. 


Two men over twenty-one years of age 
were permitted by the board of educa- 
tion to attend, one an elementary and 
the other a high school. 


The Seward school has had incorpora- 
ted in its main building, a kintergarten 
and a deaf and dumb department that 
were formerly located near it. 


Mrs. Martin E. Ryerson has presented 
to the board of education the building oc- 
cupied by the McCowan school for the 
deaf and dumb, and a piece of property 
valued at $19,000, as an endowment of a 
chair of oral teaching of the deaf. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Chicago Principals’ association 
had its largest attendance for several 
— in the September meeting this year. 

he officers of last year were re-elected. 

Miss Cora E. Lewis, principal of the 
Coonley school, made an address on the 
topic of the day, ‘‘Tree-Planting.’’ Miss 
Lewis advocated more grounds for play, 
with —— for baseball, croquet, 
etc. She did not consider a school yard 
complete without plenty of play space, 
garden and trees. 

Principal O. T. Bright of the Doolittle 
school gave an illustrated address on the 
same subject. He showed a Chicago 

arochial school with its trees and shrub- 

ery, and then a public school with every 
inch of ground covered with buildings 
and brick. He showed pictures of Day- 
ton, Ohio, where the Cash Register Com- 
pany had made the city a garden, K 
street being the most beautiful street in 


dering-it, and the width of the street is 
considered. Mr. Bright showed the work 


intendent Stableton, and his boys in the 
public school. The association agreed 
poorer A with Mr. Bright’s state- 
ment: ‘‘ What they can do in Blooming- 
ton, and what a factory can do, that we 
can do, and it’s high time we were about 
1. 

Principal Leslie Lewis told of his suc- 
cess in Hyde Park with elms. Three 
times he had to call out the entire police 
force of that part of the city in order to 


telephone company, who conceived it 
aided the putting up of its poles by slash- 
ing the elms. But the elms remained. 


the world, if the cost of the homes bor- | 


done in Bloomington, Illinois, by Super- | 


save the trees from the assaults of the} 


DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and being entirely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, I think a word of praise is 
due to‘‘Cascarets’’for their wonderful compositica. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.” 

James McGune, 108 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 


The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


vey WORK WHILE YOU Saal 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
epeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone in advance for visitors 
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Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 


publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East 9th Street, Naw Veak 





For fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
¢ for teachers and schools, It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—once a month, 50c. ayear. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts fe into the 
study of geography and history sapoctey keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscribers _ it for Mc. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 

our schoo! this year, as thousands are doing. F. L. 
Ket LoGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 













RELIEF MAPS 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, ete. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. : 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: 
my opinion, should have these collections. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.00. 40 


@ Every school in the United States, in 
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PF roadway and # 


St. Denis Eleventh Street, 


#@ New York “| 


Hotel, European Plan 












A Manager Wanted 


A DBusmess Opportunity 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the 
management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 
Agency. We pay @ monthy salary and commission to 
our managers. any have made handsome fortunes out | 
of the Newspaper and Magazine Subscriptioa business. 
You can do the same. 


$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 

We have a valuable business established in ¢ very 
ace | throughont every state. The business will be 
turned over to our manager. A big return the year 
around, Territory reserved by contract. Think of the 
many persons in your town and county taking papers 
and magazines by mail. [his business would mean a 
handsome profit to you. You can become independent. 
Act omen, Territory closing fast, Write us to-day. 
We will tell you all about our plan and give you refer- 
ences. You can begin work at once. 


Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Incorporated. Capita! Stock, $200,000 
Le Roy. N. Y. 











33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 
P.0.BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 














THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS TS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOr LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 
W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





RREADERS will confer a favor by men- g 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





Convenient Location. | 
William Taylor 6 Son Pr 





Literary Items. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounce several solid historical publications | 
for the early fall. The reprinting of | 
‘*Gass’s Journal,’’ unavailable for many | 
years, is a valuable addition to America. | 
Sergeant Patrick Gass was_a private, 
soldier who accompanied the Lewis and! 
Clark expedition across the continent, | 
and he left a diary. This reprint is, 
edited, with an introduction, by Dr. | 


| James K. Hosmer. 


Oregon will be especially interested in 
this account of the famous expedition. 
‘‘A Short History of Oregon’’ by Sidona | 


B. Johnson, ought to be acceptable also! | 


to Oregonians in this year before their | 
Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. | 
Another contribution to local American | 
history which promises to be of more 
than merely local interest, is a ‘‘ History 
of Negro Servitude in Illinois and of the 
Slavery Agitation in that State,’’ by 
of. N. Dwight Harris of Lawrence 
university. Many dramatic incidents in 
Illinois history which have fallen out of 
the general mind will doubtless be re- 
called in this book, to the interest of 
others besides citizens of Illinois. 


Ginn & Company have published a 
new edition of Professor Myers ‘‘Ancient 
History.’’ It has been largely rewritten, 
and brought into harmony with recent 
archeological discoveries and _ investiga- 
tions. Of Prof. Myers’ work it is un- 
necessary to speak. It enjoys a national 
reputation as one of the best and most 
stimulating of the short histories of the 
ancient world. 


The vice-presidency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
~ genes: Mass., in succession to Julius 

. Appleton, deceased, was, at the July 
meeting of the directors, conferred upon 
Colonel Henry M. Phillips, secretary of 
the company. Colonel Phillips is 4 native 
of Massachusetts, born in 1845. He 
served with distinction during the civil 
war, and at its close made his home in 
Springfield, where he yee went to the 
front of financial and political affairs. 
He holds directorships in various money- 
ed institutions, and has been postmaster 
and mayor of Springfield, a member of 
the state legislature, and treasurer of 
the commonwealth—resigning the last- 
named office in 1895 to become secretary 
of the Massachusetts Mutual. Colonel 
Phillips has for very many years been a 
director of the company and a member 
of some of its more important commit- 
tees. His knowledge of the affairs of 
the institution well fits him to perform 
rs duties of the high office of vice-presi- 

ent. 


A Revelation. 


If there are doubting Thomases or Mai- 
dens fair, or those unfair, who fain 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the 
efficacy of what the proprietor has so 
long tried to fmpress on the minds of all, 
in nearly all parts of the world. Asa 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no 
equal or rival. If the reader would prove 
the virtues of Oriental Cream, use it 
where a Scratch or slight Cut, or where 
a Black Head or Pimple is troubling you, 
then you see its healing and purifying 
qualities—if it does its work well, then 
read the advertisement again for further 
testimony of its virtues, and by using 
Oriental Cream renew both Youth and 
Beauty. | 





Rest and Health for Mether and Child 
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CARME 


geri, aE: choriani wee vddonammmmeied Ss nyys) 
An exquisite Soap 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 
Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equa! for 








NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 
A.KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 
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4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


- OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream "Ret 


Removes Tan, 
Fimples, Freckles 
Moth- Patches 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, an 
every blemish 
on beauty, and 
defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
















as beautifies the 
skin. No other 
cosmetic like it. 


Purifies as weil 


taste it 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
\ counterfeit of 
similar name, 
The distinguished 
NN oy ; Dr. L. A. Sayre 
“ saidto a lady of 
the haut-ion (a patient): “ As you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘ Gowraud’s Cream ’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six mouths, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SU ILE removes superfiseus 


hair without injury te the skin 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all orygsine and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the VU. Canada, and Kurope. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Imi- 
ations. $1,060 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 


t 
selling the same. 





LIN’S 


FRANK 
COLORED : CRAYONS 


havelong been noted asthe best and most reliable made 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRARKLIN CRAYON CO., Rochester, N.Y 











Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Ser 


with an order for 25 ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 8c. 
Tea, or 2 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coftee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice any knd abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J.1. Css care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 29 
81-88 Vesey Street, New York 
































